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THE STORY OF THE OLD AVERY HOUSE. 
In Four CuHarters. — Cuap. IIL. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Blue Eyes Comes to See Him. 

“Please, ma’am, may I come in and see your 
dog?” 

These words were spoken on a bright June day, 
when the lilacs were abloom in front of the old 
house. 

Miss Avery stood out on the stone flagging at’ 
the back side of her house doing some washing, 
and Trip was present helping her. 

The words were piped up in a clear little voice 





that seemed to come from fairyland. Miss Avery 
was at first dazed and astonished, and turned 
round to look for the speaker. 

A pair of great blue eyes were looking up at 
her out of a cloud of curly hair. A little cambric 
sunbonnet hung loosely back on 
the shoulders of a small maiden 
who seemed to have risen out of 
the flag-stones. 

“Eh! What? What do you 
say?’’ said Miss Avery. 

“I said, ‘Please let me see your 
Carlo, ma‘am,’”’ said the little 
girl, making movements towards 
Trip. 

“His name isn’t Carlo; it’s 
Trip,” said Miss Avery, shortly. 

“Oh, is it? I thought it was 
Carlo. Mayn’t I play with him, 
please, ma’am?’” 

Trip, meanwhile, had run to 
the little girl, and was investiga- 
ting her character, applying his a 
nose seriously to her shoes and 
dress, and, apparently satisfied, 
jumped up and fawned upon 
her. 

‘‘He’s just like a dog I had 
once that we called Carlo,’’ said 
the little voice. ‘*That’s the 
reason I wanted to see him.” 

“But he is my dog, child,”’ said 
Miss Avery, with a withering 
frown, ‘‘and I don’t want any- 
body to come toling him away.” 

“Oh,” said Blue Eyes, in the most conciliatory 
tones, “I know he’s your dog. I didn’t mean to 
say that he was my Carlo, only that he was like 
my Carlo, and that was why I wanted to play 
with him. Ilove dogs. I won’t tole him away, 
and I won’t make any trouble, nota bit. I just 
want to stroke him and play with him a little, 
he’s such a dear little doggie; and see, he loves 





me,” and Trip, springing up, kissed the little 
face with tumultuous caresses. 

“Well, well, child, there’s no harm in your 
stroking him as I know of, but you mustn’t try 
to get him away,” said Miss Avery, but half 
pleased with the intimacy that she saw was be- 
ginning. 

“Oh, I shan’t, indeed I shan’t; you can see. 
I'll just play with him here a few minutes,—it’s 
our recess now, and I can’t stay long,—and I'll be 
very careful not to trouble you. He looks so 
much like my Carlo that I lost. He run away last 
fall, and we never could find him.” 

Now Miss Avery felt a severe twinge of con- 
science. She was, in fact, the most ultra-consci- 
entious person in all that respected the right of 
property. 

She couldn’t help the uncomfortable reflection, 

‘What if this were in fact somebody else’s 
dog?” 

It was a question she did not wish to have 
opened for discussion. 

She did not mean to believe anything of that 
kind, and was determined to make good her right 
in him. 

But she compromised with her conscience in 
thinking she would let the little girl come and en- 
joy his society under her own auspices. 

So when the child said,— 

“T expect it’s time to go back to school now, 
but if you'll let me, I’ll come next recess,’’ Miss 
Avery responded graciously,— 

“If you'll be a good little girl and not make 
any trouble, you may comeand play with the dog 
whenever you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am. I'll try to be as good; 
I'll be very quiet, and do just as you tell me,” 





find the little puss gave a parting kiss and hug to 


Trip, and then made a courtesy to Miss Avery, 
and ran off to her school. 

“It isn’t—it can’t—it shan’t be her dog,” said 
Miss Avery to herself. ‘I saved his life; he’d 
have been dead before now if it hadn’t been for 
me. 








house on this street,—that’s where I go to school,— 


and it’s so near I can come in at recess; but it’s 


time to go now,”’ said the little maid, running for 
her bonnet. 


“Please, Miss Avery, may I come here to-mor- 


Who has the best right, a little careless | row afternoon? To-morrow is Saturday, and I 


chit like that, that never ought to be trusted | can stay a good long while.” 


with a cre’tur, or one that knows how to take 
care of ’em! Besides, Trip loves me: he 
wants to stay with me, and cre’turs have 
some rights; they know 
who they want to stay 
with, and they ought to 
stay where they are taken 


care of. Trip is happy : 
here, and he ought to stay i¢ 
here.” 


Thus Miss Avery reasoned while stirring about 
her housework, sweeping, dusting, and scouring 
on the immaculate keeping-room. 

“You love me, don’t you, Trip?’ she often 
asked, stopping for a moment in her work, and 
Trip frisked and jumped and licked her face and 
hands, and in every possible inflection of dog dia- 
lect professed his undying fealty and devotion. 

‘““What nonsense! What a fool I am to worry,” 
she said; ‘‘jest for that little chit who don’t know 
one dog from another. Suppose she did have a 
dog run away. Does that prove that this is the 
dog? of course not. The city is full of dogs; one 
dog looks just like another. Besides, her dog 
was named Carlo, and this one was named Trip. 
I knew his name was Trip; he knew his name the 
first time I called it. Don’t tell me!” and Miss 
Avery shook her head threateningly at an imagi- 
nary opponent, and as she had an old red hand- 
kerchief tied over it with flapping ends, her head- 
shaking appeared really formidable and convinc- 
ing. Trip barked at her once ortwice, she looked 
so very belligerent. 

The next day the little girl came again, and 
this time the interview was accorded in the 
house. 

It was bright June weather, and the “‘keeping- 
room’? windows were open, and the smell of lilacs 
came pleasantly in, and Miss Avery sat with her 
sewing. ‘‘Oh, how pleasant it is here,’’ said Blue 
Eyes. “I’m so glad you let me come. I do love 
Trip so, and Trip is glad to see me, aint you, 
Trip?” 

Trip responded to this with his usual effusion, 
expending so many caresses on the little face that 
Miss Avery began to feel a twinge of jealousy. 

‘What is your name, little girl?” she said. 

“Oh, I’ve got lots of names. Papa calls me 
Pussy and Daisy; and Mr. Symons calls me Pat- 
ty Coram, and Aunty Symons calls me Pet, and 
I don’t know which is my name.” 

‘Do you live with Mr. Symons?” 

‘Yes, I’m staying with them now till my papa 
and mamma come; they’re gone on a journey 
now, and Aunt Symons takes care of me while 
they’re gone, and I go to school to the school- 





Miss Avery looked intently into the great wide 























BLUE EYES COMES TO SEE HIM. 


earnest blue eyes that were looking up from her 
knee,—it was as if a blue violet were talking to 
her,—and the little rosy mouth quivered with ear- 
nestness. 

She said, ‘Yes, my dear,” in a voice softer than 
she was in the habit of using. The little one, 
with an impulsive movement, threw her arms 
round her neck and kissed her. 

“Oh,” said Miss Avery, half-pleased, half- 
shocked, ‘‘you shouldn’t kiss such an old thing 
as Lam.” 

“Yes, Ishould, because you are good to me,” 
said Blue-Eyes, as she kissed her again, and then 
tripped lightly away. 

Miss Avery satin a sortof maze. Those kisses 
had roused a commotion in her old dry heart. 

“What a dear little thing it is!’ she said. 
“Strange she should want to kiss me,—my poor 
old withered face! Well, if she’s coming to- 
morrow’’—— 

Miss Avery here rose and went to her pantry. 
As if inspired by a new thought, she changed her 
dress immediately, and put on one devoted to 
cooking, and went to work with flour and sugar 
and spices to compound some cakes such as she 
remembered Eben used to love. She sifted, she 
grated, she pounded, she beat eggs, to Trip’s 
great amazement. 

“Yes, Trippe,’’ she said, “‘you and I are going 
to have company to-morrow, and we must get 
ready, Trippe, mustn't we?” 

Trip responded vigorously to the suggestion, 
and flew about in a very active manner to express 
his pleasure in the proceedings. 

Miss Avery cleared her fire, and put down her 
tin baker, and soon the cakes rose clear and light, 
and browned to her heart’s content. 

“T’'ll frost them,”’ she said, meditatively. ‘“‘Chil- 
dren always like frosting. Oh, if Tt had only 
some caraway sugar-plums to put on top! 
Trippe, Trippe, if you were good for anything, 
I could send you over to get some caraways.”’ 

But as Trip, with all his activity, could not 
compass this errand, Miss Avery changed her 
dress again, and went across to a confectioner’s, 
and bought an ounce of caraway sugar-plums of 





divers colors most brilliant to behold, wherewith, 
on her return, she adorned the frosting of her 
little cakes. 

Then Miss Avery remembered an upper drawer 
in which there was a china image of a little white 
lamb standing in a china hedge of flowers, and 
this lamb she now drew out of his hiding-place. 

It was given to her when she was a little girl, 
and as she looked at it, her 
thoughts travelled back to the 
days when she was no higher 
than this little one, and when 
Saturday afternoon was a para- 
, dise of untold brightness for 
a4 her. 

4 She set it on the mantel-piece 
between the candlesticks, and in 
= front of the snuffer-tray. 

Then she proceeded to cover a 
ball of old ravellings with some 
bright flannels, and fasten a long 
cord to it, for the little girl and 
Trip to play together with; and 
just to try its effects, she threw 
it time and again, and laughed 
to see Trip scamper after it. 

“Why, what a fool lam!’ she 
said, when she had consumed 
about half an hour playing with 
Trip. Miss Avery was begin- 
ning to feel young again. 

Meanwhile, the reader will see 
how much of a new leaf in Miss 
Avery’s destiny was turning if 
he follow the little girl to her 
home, where she related her ad- 
ventures to Aunty Symons. 

“Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so strange?’ said Mrs. 
Symons to her husband. ‘If 
you’ll believe me, this little puss has been to the 
old Avery House, and struck up quite an inti- 
macy with old Miss Avery,—been there at recess 
twice this week, and now wants to go and spend 
Saturday afternoon with her.” 

‘Well, let her go. It can’t hurt her.’’ 

“Yes; but did you ever know anything s0 
strange?” 

‘How came she to take a fancy to go there?” 
said Mr.Symons, “It isn’t Miss Avery’s personal 
attractions drew her.” 

“No; but it’s a little dog that the child thinks 
is like hers that ran away. For my part, I think 
like enough it is hers. But I’d rather Miss Avery 
would keep it than have it back in the house here. 
I hate dogs, and I was glad when it ranaway. But 
just think that the child should go right to the 
house of her own aunt!” 

Now Mr. Symons was the friendly lawyer to 
whom Eben Avery had committed the manage- 
ment of his property. 

This little girl] had been left with him this sum- 
mer, while the parents were away attending to 
some necessary business. 

In the fall, they were to come back, and then 
there was to be an attempt at a final settlement 
of the Avery estate. 

Eben Avery had become a stout, cheery, well- 
to-do man of forty, had come back from Califor- 
nia, and was desirous now to return to Hindford 
and build a house on the old place. 

Miss Avery’s life-right in the ancient ruinous 
dwelling was all that stood in the way of the 
plan, and Mr. Symons had long been searching 
for acceptable words wherewith to break to her 
the news of her brother’s return and of his 
plans. 

He had mentally surveyed her as a fortress to 
be carried, and had not known where to effect an 
entrance. When, therefore, he heard what the 
little one had done, he put his hands in his pock- 
ets and gave a contented whistle. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘the old woman’s such a 
crotchety, crabbed old thing, I didn’t know how 
to go to work with her; and there was no saying 
whether she’d take to Eben, or whether she’d 
rake up the old grudge. There’s never knowing 
what folks will do in their family quarrels. But 
there’s a soft streak in the old lady, it appears. 
Better let Patty Coram work on her. She’ll 
bring her round if anybody can. Of course she 
don’t know whose child she is.”’ 

“Oh no, I don’t think she does.”’ 





‘Well, tell Patty Coram not to tell her, There’s 
never any saying with these crotchety people,—it 
might spoil all the fun if she knew whose dangh- 
ter she wag. She’d get going over the old story 
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of the quarrel between her and Eben, and maybe 
it would set her against the girl.” 

So Mrs. Symons had warned the little one, with 
many a head-shake, that old Miss Avery was very 
queer indeed, and she better not tell her name to 
her; it might make her cross, and she wouldn’t 
let her come; in short, she so thoroughly aroused 
the spirit of diplomacy in thetttle head that she 
gave the very reserved answers we have heard, 
talking very fast, and rattling on from one thing 
to another, till Miss Avery was diverted from her 
question. 

Thus matters stood on the bright Saturday 
afternoon when, in her clean dress and white 
apron, with her hair freshly curled, she tapped at 
the door of the old Avery House. 

To be continued, 
+e — 


SHADED FLOWERS. 
Hope revives where joy has failed, 
Speaks some word to cheer our lot; 
On the graves by cypress shaded 
Blooms the blue forget-me-not. 


~o-—_——_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
THE QUEER FAMILY NEXT DOOR. 
By Olive Thorne. 

‘Well, you can do as you please, mamma, but 
7 shall call upon them,” said Stella Walters, with 
a defiant toss of the head, 

“But, my dear,’’ her mother remonstrated, 
gently, ‘“‘you know nothing about them.” 

“IT know that they’ve taken the Stuart House, 
furnished it splendidly, and had the grounds put 
in beautiful order. I know they’re very stylish, 
and there’s a young lady in the family; and our 
neighborhood is so stupid and poky, I should 
think you’d be glad to have me make pleasant 
friends.”’ 

“You know I am glad,’’ answered Mrs. Wal- 
ters, “but I can’t think it safe to make acquaint- 
ances you know absolutely nothing about. They 
come here without letters of introduction,—that 
we know of,—and they attend no church.” 

“What do I care where they came from!’’ 
Stella burst out scornfully, ‘tor where they go to 
church! or whether their grandfather sold soap! 
I know they look nice, they live in a beautiful 
place, and have plenty of money, and I’m not 
going to be tied down by any old-fogy notions 
about ‘family connections’, or any such stuff.’’ 

“But,’’ went on Mrs. Walters, ‘‘there is cer- 
tainly something queer about them, They keep 
no servants,—that we have seen,—and the gen- 
tlemen are often at home all day, as though they 
had no business; besides, no one ever calls upon 
them, and they scarcely ever go out.”” 

“Just as if that were a crime! Why, you 
scarcely ever go out yourself, and they have no 
calls probably because they’re strangers, and 
most people are so cowardly that they daren’t 
call until they have been introduced, and know 
what Mrs. Grundy has to say aboutthem. I hate 
such things!”’ 

It was plain that the more she said, the more 
determined Stella became; so Mrs. Walters made 
no reply. It was years since she had been able 
to control her daughter, and it seemed quite too 
late to attempt it now. 

As soon as Stella finished the flower she was 
embroidering, she left the} room. Ina few mo- 
ments, her mother heard her ring the bell for her 
maid, and she knew that Stella was dressing. 

After awhile, she saw the self-willed girl, in 
her most elegant calling costume, taking her way 
to the gate of the Stuart place, which was the 
next house to their own. 

Stella slowly walked up the long approach to 
the grand house, revolving in her mind who she 
should call for,—since she did not know the name 
of the family,—and admiring the beauty of the 
freshly-decorated grounds. 

“It’s queer that the outside door should not be 
open,”’ she thought, as she went up the broad 
steps and rang the bell. 

Several minutes passed, and there was no re- 
sponse. She rang again. She heard a blind 
opened very softly from above, and in a few mo- 
ments steps came to the door. Keys were turned, 
chains let down, and the door opened slowly and 
with apparent caution. 

A stout-looking middle-aged woman, with her 
sleeves rolled up, and flour on her apron, stood 
there. 

“What did you want, miss?’’ she asked, shortly. 

“IT want to see the ladies,’’ answered Stella, 
haughtily. ‘I came to call on them,”’ she added, 
as the woman seemed to expect something more. 

“Oh!” said the woman. “I'll speak to them;” 
and she closed the door and went away. 

“What rudeness!”’ thought Stella, with burning 
face. ‘‘No doubt she’s a stupid country thing. 
I shouldn’t think they’d keep her.” 

But now the door opened again. 
send up your name,” 
ceived. 

“Well, I declare!” thought Stella, feeling in- 
sulted, and half-inclined to go home without call- 
ing; ‘‘the ladies are as queer as the servant; but 
perhaps they are foreigners.” 

That thought quieted her rising indignation, 
and she waited, after sending up her card, till 
the rough servant came again, opened the door, 
and asked her in. 

The parlor into which she was shown was fur- 
nished in a costly and flashy manner, though it 
was so dark she could scarcely see, 


“You are to 
was the message she re- 


yp? 


‘Dear me!”’ she thought; ‘‘this is dismal enough! 
I don’t see how they can bear to be so shut up, 
the grounds are so pretty to look out on. But 
what lovely things they have!’’ she thought, look- 
ing eagerly around at the fine furnishings. 

After a few minutes, without having heard a 
sound, she suddenly became conscious that a lady 
stood in the door, looking intently at her. The 
blood rushed to her face, as though she had been 
caught stealing; though when she came to think 
of it afterwards, she saw that it was the lady who 
should have blushed. 

“I beg your pardon!”’ she stammered; “I did 
not hear you had come in, and I was noticing how 
beautifully you have fixed up the old house.” 

On this, the lady came forward slowly, called 
her by name, asked her to be seated, and sat 
down herself, but in an uneasy manner, as though 
she expected to hear some business. 

She was a very pretty woman, about thirty 
years of age, dressed in a silk and lace morning 
dress; but she had an anxious expression that 
surprised Stella, in the midst of so much luxury. 

Stella chatted away of neighborhood affairs; 
of how pleasant that the old house, which had 
stood empty a year, was taken at last; expressed 
a hope that they would be neighborly, and so on. 

Gradually the lady seemed to grow more at 
ease, and after a while she took part in the con- 
versation, and began to ask questions,—very po- 
litely, but after all, rather searching ones, as 
Stella remembered afterwards. 

Who lives on the other side of us? How many 
gentlemen are there in the house? Was her 
mother able to go out? and where was her father? 
Had they any trouble in getting good servants? 
and how many did they keep? 

These were asked in such a ladylike way that 

Stella innocently answered everything, and told 
her all about herself, her family affairs, and all 
that she knew about the neighbors. 
At last—to Stella’s surprise—she found she had 
been in the house an hour, and then she asked 
for the young lady. “Your sister, I presume,” 
she added, politely. 

The lady—whom Stella had learned was Mrs. 
Keenan by her mentioning her husband’s name— 
said she would speak to her. She was not her 
sister, but a friend,—Miss Anderson,—and she 
would introduce her with pleasure. 

“Excuse my not calling a servant,’’ she said, 
as she was leaving the room. “The truth is that 
we hate the whole race, and we only keep one in 
the house. They are so ignorant, and such a 
meddlesome, tattling set!’’ 

“They are, indeed!’ said Stella, heartily, 
though, at the same time, she wondered how they 
could get along in that large house with only one 
servant. 

After some minutes Mrs. Keenan returned and 
introduced Miss Anderson, whom Stella found a 
bold-faced, loud-talking girl. But she, too, wore 
a costly dress, diamonds in her ears, and a hand 
loaded with expensive rings. 

Diamonds, fine jewelry, and rich dresses cov- 
ered up a multitude of short-comings with the 
thoughtless girl, and she soon forgot her first un- 
pleasant impression of Miss Anderson, and was 
talking with her like an old friend. 

Another hour passed away rapidly, for they 
soon became very familiar, and then Stella rose 
to depart, promising to come again soon. 

“We go out very little,’’ said they, ‘‘and you 
must visit for both.’’ 

“But I shall drag you out,” was Stella’s last 
laughing remark, as she went down the steps. 
“Well, mamma, they’re splendid!’ she an- 
nounced, as she entered the sitting-room. ‘Mrs. 
Keenan is just lovely, and her dress must have 
cost two or three hundred dollars at the very 
least. It was trimmed with lovely real lace. 
The house is perfectly splendid,—ever so much 
nicer than when the Stuarts had it,—and Miss 
Anderson has diamonds enough to fit out half-a- 
dozen people. 

“It’s grand over there, and I’m glad I went. 
I'm going to ask Miss Anderson to drive out with 
me to-morrow. Her name’s Annie. Isn’t it 
sweet?—Annie Anderson! It sounds like a made- 
up name. I like her ever so much.”’ 

So she ran on, while Mrs. Walters listened 
anxiously. 

“Are they strangers in town?” she asked at 
last, when Stella was obliged to stop for breath. 

“TI declare! I forgot to ask,” said Stella, re- 
membering suddenly that, much as they had 
talked, the conversation had been all about her- 
self and her affairs, and the neighbors generally, 
and not a word about themselves, With the ex- 
ception of their names, she really knew as little 
about them as before she went. 

The next day was bright, and Stella had her 
pretty new phaeton brought up, and invited Miss 
Anderson to drive. The invitation was accepted, 
and from that day sprang up an intimacy between 
the two girls. Stella seemed to be fascinated. 

She, however, did most of the visiting. It was 
only after much persuasion that Miss Anderson— 
Annie, as she called her after the first day— 
called upon Stella. When she did make the call, 
she seemed to take an interest in everything, ad- 
mired all she saw, and asked many questions 
about the house and family. 

Stella took her to her own room, showed her 
her jewelry and clothes. Then they talked about 
silver, and Stella showed her an antique tea-urn, 





an heirloom in her mother’s family. It was 


locked up in a safe which had been put into the 
house since Mr. Walters’ death, and none of the 
servants knew about it. 

Before long, Stella visited at the Stuart Honse 
every day, and though Mrs. Walters did not know 
it, she became acquainted with Mr. Keenan and 
Mr. Anderson, Annie’s brother. Nearly every 
time she went there, she saw them. 

Mr. Anderson was a singer and player, and 
Mr. Keenan played chess and other games. They 
had duets, and chess-playing, tableaux and cha- 
rades and games, and costly lunches and dinners; 
and though the tables were served and furnished 
in a careless, hodge-podge sort of a way, the 
viands were the richest and most expensive the 
markets afforded. The one servant was a good 
common cook, and pastries, creams, confectionery 
and fruits came every day from the best city ca- 
terers. 

The odd things in their life had long ago ceased 
to trouble Stella. In fact, they never had troubled 
her much. The family was to her simply eccen- 
tric, different from the rest of the world, and of 
course, better. 

Why shouldn’t people all do as they liked? 
Why should everybody think he must do just as 
his neighbor did? She was young and wilful 
and thoughtless, and believed in independence. 
So she saw nothing amiss in the Keenans. 

Mrs. Walters was concerned at first; but after 
a few weeks of Stella’s intimacy had passed, she 
concluded it was merely a girl-friendship for 
Miss Anderson, and gave the matter but little 
thought. She, too, thought the family ‘‘queer,”’ 
—a kind of people that all properly-trained per- 
sons know are not desirable acquaintances, though 
they may be harmless. 

Mrs. Walters did not suspect that the two gen- 
tlemen of the family were almost always at home. 
Stetla only mentioned them occasionally. She 
did not think it best to tell how much she saw of 
them, knowing well that if her mother knew of 
this phase of her visits, she would not approve 
of it. 

Stella always went with fancy work ora new 
piece of music in her hands, and Mrs, Walters 
did not notice that the work did not progress 
much. Besides, just at this time, she was much 
ocenpied with cares in her own house. 

She had had a succession of losses in the most 
unaccountable way; silver spoons, money, table- 
linen, jewelry, seemed to fairly melt out of the 
house. 

She discharged two or three servants, locked 
her closets and drawers with the greatest care, 
and yet one thing after another would disappear, 
till not a place in the house seemed secure except 
the safe. 

At last, events came to a climax. One night 
when John—the only man in the house—was 
away, the house was robbed. Every bit of silver, 
rich linen, and fine clothing was,taken; even the 
safe was emptied of its treasures. 

Mrs. Walters was greatly disturbed. She at 
once set detectives to work on the case. Mean- 
while, the intimacy went on next door, and Stella 
had news to tell every time she went to the Stu- 
art House. 

It was about this time that she began to be 
conscious that she was watched by some one. 
The same man’s face, though in different dress, 
was continually confronting her, and looking 
sharply at her. At first, she thought it very ro- 
mantic, and made a lively story out of it to laugh 
at over at the Keenans, but to her surprise, they 
did not laugh, but seemed concerned, and asked 
many questions. 

This aroused her indignation against the un- 
known, and she began to feel annoyed; but, 
pleased or vexed, it was all the same; still she 
saw the man wherever she went. 


She did not tell her-mother; in fact, she hardly 
talked to her mother now about herself, or what 
she did. She feared, if she should tell her, it 
would abridge her liberty of going out whenever 
and wherever she chose, and annoy her still more 
than being watched. 

One morning Stella had been obliged to go to 
the city, to make some purchases. She was gone 
some hours, and when she came back was pre- 
paring to go to her friends, when her mother 
said,— 

“Stella, the Keenans have all gone out to 
drive.” 

“‘T guess not,’’ said Stella carelessly, remember- 
ing, with a little thrill, that last night when Mr. 
Anderson bade her good-night at her gate after 
seeing her home, he had whispered,— 

‘To-morrow when you come over, I wish you’d 
come to the grape-arbor before you go into the 
house. I have something special to say to you.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t go out,”’ she thought 
confidently, wondering, yet half guessing from 
what had gone before, what the “something spe- 
cial’’ was to be, and what she should say toit. 

“But they have,” persisted Mrs. Walters, ‘‘for 
I saw them, and another gentleman was with 
them.” 

“Well,” said Stella, with affected indifference, 
looking at her watch, “I'll go over and get a book 
I left there, and if they have not yet returned, of 
course I'll come home to lunch,” and off she 
went. 

The grape-arbor was on the other side of the 
house, and slowly Stella turned her steps towards 
t 





When she reached it the pretty little summer- 





house was vacant, though a book lay on the 
seat, as though it had been occupied. She sat 
down and opened the book. It was one of Mr. 
Anderson’s favorite authors. She read awhile, 
but finding that it grew late, and being somewhat 
angry—it must be confessed—that he had not 
kept his appointment, she finally went up to the 
house. 

She rang. No one came to the door. She 
knocked,—a peculiar knock that Mr. Anderson 
had taught her, and which always brought some 
one ina moment. Still no response. After walk- 
ing around the house, and finding everything 
shut and locked, even to the kitchen, she came 
to the unwelcome conclusion that her mother was 
right, that they were all gone. 

With a burning face she turned her steps to- 
wards home, and not once again that day did she 
look towards the house, pleasing herself with 
imagining their wonder at her absence, and Mr. 
Anderson’s dismay when she should refuse his 
next request for an interview. 

The morning brought a thunderbolt. 

“Why, Stella!’ cried Mrs. Walters, on opening 
the morning paper, and seeing on the first page a 
sensational-looking article, with large type head- 
ings, “they’ve found a nest of burglars in our 
city!—on our street!’’ she went on, as she eagerly 
scanned the headings. 

‘“‘Where?’ asked Stella languidly, helping her- 

self to a roll, as her mother became absorbed in 
reading. 
- ‘“Why—why’’— stammered Mrs. Walters, too 
amazed to be able to command language, ‘‘it’s— 
it’s—the Stuart House!—it’s the Keenans! Tom 
Keenan, the paper says, and Bill Anderson! Long 
known to the police! Have been watching them 
for weeks! Have secured evidence that will be 
sure to convict them! Were arrested yesterday 
with two women, and a servant who turns out to 
be the mother of Anderson!”’ 

“It’s an infamous lie!’’ shouted Stella, pale as 
death, rising from the table. But though she 
thus branded it on her first impulse, there imme- 
diately rushed into her mind scores of proofs 
of its truth. Their singularities,—their shut-up 
life.—their bolted doors and windows,—their en- 
tire leisure during the day, and their haste to 
close up at night,—their hatred of tattling ser- 
vants,—and their curious questions. 

In spite of her protest, and long before her 
mother had finished the column, Stella knew in 
her heart that it was true. 

Mrs. Walters went on, reading by snatches a 
faithful description of the house, its elegant fur- 
nishing, an account of the previous life of the two 
men, a description of the women; of the arrest, 
of the robberies they had been engaged in,— 
including their own,—at which a rush of recol- 
lections overwhelmed Stella. But the worst for 
Stella was yet to come. 

In the midst of the excitement the bell rang, 
and two officers came in for the purpose of sum- 
moning Miss Stella Walters, as an intimate and 
one of the witnesses necessary to convict the pris- 
oners of their crimes. 

This was the climax! Tears and agonies and 
prayers at this disgrace had no effect on the iron 
men of the law. 

While this was going on, one of the men look- 
ing around the room chanced to see on the table 
a photograph. 

“By George! that’s lucky!’ he exclaimed in 
surprise, pocketing the bit of cardboard. 

The family were in too much consternation at 
the time to think or care what it meant, but they 
learned afterwards that the prisoner Anderson, 
when requested to sit for his photograph, to adorn 
the walls of the station house, in what is called 
the ‘Rogues’ Gallery,’’ utterly refused. 

When compelled to sit, he distorted his features 
so that he could not be recognized. 

The interposition of influential gentlemen of 
Mrs. Walters’ acquaintance procured for the 
broken-spirited girl a private examination. 

With close questioning she told her foolish and 
weak story from the beginning, including the ap- 
pointed meeting in the grape-arbor. Poor Mrs. 
Walters was inexpressibly shocked. 

It was not yet evening, butthe whole life of 
Stella Walters was changed. Mortified to agony, 
disgraced for ever,—as she felt that she was, by 
the arrest and the exaggerated account of her 
confession, which appeared in big type in all the 
papers,—the headstrong, pleasure-seeking girl was 
entirely crushed, and a reserved, silent, almost 
timid woman took her place. She fell into a sort 
of apathy; would never go out of the house, nor 
see a friend; she seemed always on the watch for 
some terror, and suspicious of everybody that 
looked at her. 

Mrs. Walters feared she would become insane, 
and by advice of her physician, shut up her house 
and took her abroad. Years of travel and con- 
stant change of scene removed that danger, but 
nothing could ever make Stella Walters young or 
gay again. The shock had been too great, her 
spirit seemed actually crushed out of her, and 
she was a wreck of herself. 

Several years later, when Mrs. Walters and 
Stella had returned and settled in a distant part 
of the same city, for Mrs. Walters did not dare 
to return to the old place, they chanced one day 
to be on a Hudson River Railroad train, which 
stopped at Sing Sing. While they waited, a gang 
of prisoners chained together was marched to the 
train to be transferred from the prison in that 
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town to Auburn. One of the men looked up, and 
Stella, looking idly on, caught his eye. To her 
horror, in spite of all the changes, she recognized 
Mr. Anderson, and at the same instant he recog- 
nized her. 

A horrid grin spread over his features —which 
she had once thought so noble; he snatched off 
his prison cap, and bowed to her with some of his 
old grace, while the people in the car looked 
around curiously, and Stella—for the second time 
in her life—fainted dead away. 

——_—____—<@>-—_—_—__“——_ 
For the Companion, 
THE COMING OF THE BIRDS. 


Willows are barbing their arrows, 
Because it is spring, 
And a blackbird is down with the sparrows, 
A-learning to sing! 
Blithe is the robin, and merry 
With songs of the south; 
His breast is as red as a berry, 
And [ saw him fly into the cherry 
With a straw in his mouth! 


And bluebird has come again, bringing 
A violet-blue coat, 

With a red ribbon (now he is singing !) 
Tied under his throat! 


And soon over hill-top and hollow, 
With glistening wing 
And little swift shadows that follow, 
The swallows shall fly, but the swallow 
Can’t learn how to sing! 
GEORGE MorRIs. 





——————+or— 
For the Companion. 


IN THE WILDS OF ALASKA. 

The Porcupine is a dark stream in Alaska, and 
pours sullenly down from the Arctic country. It is 
enclosed by fir forests, and bare, craggy ridges, gray 
with leathery lichens. 

This was new ground, when we visited it, where as 
yet no trader had established a post. The country 
was said to be inhabited by several tribes of the 
Kenaians, a people not wholly unlike the more east- 
ern Esquimaux. Some travellers think that they are 
of similar origin. 

Parties from these tribes had occasionally visited 
Fort Yukon; but no one there had been able to un- 
derstand their harsh, guttural dialect, or to learn 
much about their habits of life. 

Upon this trip I had with me an old attaché of the 
Russian Fur Company at the Nutate post, named 
Rathesban, and three Nutate Indians from the Lower 
Yukon. 

For six days we ascended the Porcupine, making, 
as we estimated, about one hundred and twenty 
miles. The country through which we passed was 
stern and gloomy. The forests were black firs, and 
the mountains, forming the river valley, were bleak 
and rugged. 

Here and there, as we rowed along the banks, sites 
of old Indian camps were seen; and once we passed 
a deserted camp where a fire still faintly smoked. 
But it was not till late on the afternoon of the sixth 
day that we saw any boats. Then we discovered two 
canoes drawn up on a point, where a large tributary 
joins the main river. They were hollowed out of 
logs, and each had in it several barbed fish-spears and 
bark nets. 

We twice fired a musket, in the expectation of 
drawing some of the Porcupine folks out to the 
shore. But the sound seemed not to be heard. A 
musket, indeed, sounds but feebly in these vast soli- 
tudes, where not miles, but leagues, separate the 
families of nomadic fishers and hunters. 

We encamped there that night, and, liking the 
place, made it our first post. 

The tributary we christened Canoe Creek. There 
is a bluff, of reddish earth, crowned with firs, at the 
forks between the two streams. 

On the top of this bluff our Indian boatmen felled 
firs and made a stockade of the tops and trunks. It 
was seven or eight feet high, and enclosed a space 
about forty feet square. 

From it a narrow lane, securely fenced in, led down 
to the place where the baidar was drawn up. Its 
flanks were protected by fir-tops thrown out into the 
water. 

It is always advisable to make some kind of a fort 
when opening trade with the wilder tribes of these 
Indians. They were not then exactly hostile to the 
whites, but they were not to be trusted far. It isa 
fatal mistake to exhibit any sign of weakness to 
savages. 

Traces of Indians. 

This job occupied most of the forenoon. After 
dinner—none of the Indians having as yet been at- 
tracted to the place—we sent out into the forest two 
of our Indians, with a small American flag and pres- 
ents of red flannel and tobacco, to rouse up the 
tribe. 

Shortly after their departure, Rathesban and I set 
off on a similar errand, leaving “Young Bill,” the 
other Nutate man, to guard the baidar and stockade. 

We followed up the bed of the creek—it was low at 
this season—for a couple of miles, and discovered 
another dug-out canoe, moored near a path leading 
off from the stream. 

Taking this trail, which wound among the fir and 
birchen thickets, we followed it for half a mile or 
more. At length we came out into a circular plat of 
ground in which stood three low platforms, set on 
short posts, made of poles and covered with sheets 
of spruce bark. 

Rathesban was as much at a loss as I was to guess 
the use of these odd platforms. Uncovering one of 
them, we found the ground beneath it covered with 
dry reeds. On scraping these aside we discovered a 
pit, in which were packed at least two dray-loads of 
large smoked fish—very odorous. 

There were also large bundles of the dried inner 
bark of the hackmatack, or larch, in thin strips, 
which Rathesban believed to be for food. In turn- 
ing over these bundles I found the head and shank 
of a spear made of the shoulder-blade of a moose. 

Carefully replacing the reeds and that part of the 
platform which we had removed, we went on nearly 
a mile further, crossing several bare, ledgy hills. 
On turning one of the many crooks of the path, we 
came suddenly on a conical hut standing, among a 
clump of firs. 

The hut was about ten feet high, made of poles and 
covered outside with fan-shaped boughs of fir, laid 


— 
one over another, and fastened to the poles by lash-| presents or to trade. The refusal was rather against 


ings of birch withes. No one seemed to be about it. 


their wills. For, attracted by the bright cloths, sev- 


After watching a few minutes, we drew near. The | eral of the squaws and children kept edging up to us. 


hut was empty. 

Inside was a mass of dry grass and a few crumpled 
moose-hides; and close by the entrance was set a 
large trough, hollowed out of a fir log, holding seven 
or eight bucketfuls. In it were four stones, as large 
as one’s head, which had evidently been heated in a 
fire whose ashes were near by. The trough was half- 
full of water, fish-bones and fish-heads. 

“This is what they boiled their dinner in,” said 
Rathesban, with a laugh. 

Boiling fish in a wooden trough with red-hot stones 
was a novelty to me. 








THE STOCKADE. 


We left the hut, without disturbing anything, and 
following the crooked, though well-beaten path, 
came out a short distance beyond it, upon a bare 
ledge. From here we saw asmoke rising from among 
the firs in a little hollow below us. 


Astonishing the Natives. 

Very cautiously we drew near, going down through 
the thick evergreen: My ear soon caught an odd- 
sounding jabber of voices. We were so near as to 
smell through the thick woods the odor of cooked 
venison. 

“They’re eating moose,” Rathesban said. “It’s a 
good time to take’em. Indians are always good when 
they’ve plenty to eat.” 

We walked to the edge of a little cleared spot, per- 
haps a quarter of an acre in extent, where four huts 
were standing; outside of these was a long trough, 
about which a group of savages were sitting, eating 
meat. 

It was an odd sight. There were three men and a 
boy. The others were squawsand children. All had 
matted black hair, rather long, and tunic-like gar- 
ments made of skins. One of the men was of notice- 
ably large stature, and had a broad harsh face. They 
ate directly out of the trough, using fingers and 
sticks, and seemed at the height of savage enjoyment. 

After watching them for several moments, I stepped 
forward from among the firs, and waved a small 
flag, attached to a short rod. Rathesban remained 
in the shadow of the trees with his double-barrelled 
gun, ready for instant use. 

One of the squaws first caught sight of me and my 
vividly-striped flag. For a few seconds, she sat with 
her eyes riveted on the vision. Then, leaping to her 
feet, uttered a wild exclamation, which seemed to 
express a sound of delight, as well as one of surprise 
and terror. 

In a twinkling, the whole party jumped up, anda 
chorus of strange shouts and cries blended together. 
The men, catching up their spears, stood as if to repel 
an attack. Rathesban, coming forward, called out to 
them in the dialect of the Co-Yukons, but they seemed 
not to understand him. 

Holding up one of our gift-bundles of striped red 
calico, I advanced a few 
steps, and tossed it direct- 








| These signs of disobedience put the old bully in a 


great passion, and he beat them soundly with his 
spear. 
Punishing a Protectionist. 

The next morning business continued about as dull 
as on the previous evening. It was evident that noth- 
ing could be done in the way of trade so long as this 
ugly chief remained surly. 

Thirty-five or forty of the tribe were camped along 
the creek, but he kept such strict watch over them 
that not one of them could approach us. 

His wrath had now reached an intense pitch. 








Starting from the creek where his people were, he 
would stalk up the little hill to our yard, brandish- 
ing his spear and shouting out defiance. From some 
words, the meaning of which Wharrow caught, we 
learned that he was denouncing us as liars, cheats 
and knaves, and ordering us to leave his country. 

“We can do nothing here till this old bully is 
tamed!’ Rathesban said. 

We agreed with him, and concluded to try the 
chief’s mettle. The Nutate servants in our party, who 
were stalwart young bucks, were instructed what to 
do. Watching their chance, when the old braggart 
had strutted up to within a few paces of the entrance, 
they madea rush for him. 

He struck out furionsly with his spear; but in a 
moment they had thrown him on his back. Two of 
his tribe started to run up to his aid, but on Rathes- 
ban aiming at them with his gun, they fell back. A 
rope was brought out, and the “great man” securely 
tied up to a fir-tree. 

“Young Bill” then broke his spear before his eyes, 
and taking the shaft, would have laid it on to him if 
I had not interfered. 

Our three Nutate Indians wanted very much to 
thrash him, but we ordered them away. After keep. 
ing him bound for a few hours, Rathesban cut the 
cords and pointed up the creek. The old savage took 
the hint, and walked sullenly away. 

The Trough Folks, however, had very little to give 
in exchange for goods. We remained there three 
days, but were able to get from them no more than a 
few fisher and and marten-pelts, and one “silver” fox- 
skin. 

Rathesban told me that these tribes rarely have 
much fur on hand when first approached by the trad- 
ers. But when they find what fur will buy in the 
way of goods and trinkets, they become persistent 
hunters. 

We predicted a good run of trade here by the fol- 
lowing year; but I did not remain in the country to 
see the prediction verified. 


———_+o+—___—_ 


ABOUT AMBERGRIS. 


Ambergris is supposed to be a morbid secretion of 
the liver of the spermaceti whale, found floating, or 
washed ashore, in Southern seas. It is a little lighter 
than water, and might be easily mistaken for a piece 
of the bark of a tree. On examination, however, it 
is found to be of a waxy nature, streaked with gray, 
yellow and black, and emitting a peculiar aromatic 
odor. It fuses at 140 to 150 degrees Fahr,, and ata 

higher temperature gives 





ly in front of the group, 
The children and squaws 
sprang away from it as if 
it had been a bomb-shell. 
After eying it for a min- 
ute, however, two or three 
of them made a simulta- 
neous bound for it. I 
then threw them a string 
of colored beads. 

Having thus sent them 
our compliments, we 
made signs, pointing first 
to them and tc vurselves, 
and then turning to go 
back, beckoned them to 
follow us. 

“They'll come fast 
enough now,” said Rath- 








out a white smoke, which 
condenses into a crystal- 
line fatty matter. 

It is fognd all sizes, 






pieces are 
p, or found in 
weighing one or 


from an early 
period, some pharmaco- 
peias prescribing it for 
fevers and nervous com- 
plaints. It is sometimes 
mingled with the incense 
burned in Roman Catho- 
lic churches, and is also 
put in certain kinds of 








esban. ‘We'd better be 
going.” 

And we did retreat 
rather rapidly; for, to tell the truth, neither of us 
quite liked the looks of the big ugly-favored leader 
of the party. He handled his spear very much as if 
he would have liked nothing better than to use it on 
us. They did not, however, pursue us. 

We found, on getting back to the river, eight or ten 
savages about the “yard.” The two Indians we had 
taken with us had discovered four huts. Wharrow, 
one of these, called these people Tchoshkai-drosse ; 
that is, the folks who make log-troughs; a phrase 
which Rathesban and I shortened to Trough Folks. 

By night, as many as twenty-five or thirty of these 
odd-looking Trough Folks had visited us. Presents 
were given out, and trade-signs made. They hada 
few fisher-skins, and seemed well-disposed. 

But presently we saw among them the big ugly- 
favored old fellow we have mentioned, whose hut 
Rathesban and I had discovered. As soon as he came 
up, he began shouting in a harsh voice, and all the 
Indians drew back from the entrance of our yard, 
where our goods were exposed to their sight. 

They left us and went down to the shore of the 
creek, where we could hear the terrible voice of the 
“big man’’ berating them—or us. This chief of the 
Trough Folks had taken some offence, and would not 





allow his people to come near us, either to receive 


GROUP OF INDIANS. 





wine to improve the 
**bouquet.” 

But the great use of 
ambergris is in the manufacture of perfumery. Not 
that its fragrance is either very powerful or pleasing; 
but it possesses the peculiar property of causing other 
ingredients to throw out their odors and make them 
more specific and durable. 

In this respect it bears a resemblance to the use of 
mordants in dyeing, without which the colors would 
fail to become permanent. Hence all the best per- 
fumes contain ambergris, which is one reason of their 
costliness; and hence, also, the fact that home-made 
cologne, for instance, smells only of alcohol. 

The costliness of ambergris is owing, of course, to 
its comparative scarcity and the uncertainty attend- 
ing its discovery. It is, therefore, held more valuable 
than gold, ranging in price from twelve to twenty or 
more dollars an ounce. Thus it is nota little singular 
that two of the most precious products of the sea are 
the result of disease,—pearls and ambergris. The dis- 
covery of even a small piece of ambergris helps ma- 
terially to increase the profits of the voyage. 

It may not be generally known that the head-quar- 
ters of the world for ambergris is in Boston, one 
house having the monopoly of the business, and sup- 
plying the leading perfumers of Europe and America. 
Consequently, this establishment keeps a good sup- 
ply always on hand, and there it was recently the 





writer’s. privilege to inspect a lump of the precious 
disease, which weighed 121 pounds and was valued 
at the round sum of $22,000. 


——_+or— 





For the Companion. 


THE KEY. 


I turn the key within the lock 
Upon my office door, 

And safely leave my little stock 
Of books and written lore. 


Lord, place a lock upon my heart, 
And keep Thyself the key! 
Lock in all good, lest it depart; 
ck out iniquity, 8. 
————_+or—____ 


» For the Companion. 


LIFE IN COLORADO. 

By H. H. 
“ranch” is a contraction of the Spanish 
acho,” which means “a hut covered with 
or thafch for herdsmen,” or “a farming es- 
ment for the raising horses and cattle.” 
Olorado, and in California as well, the word 
come to be applied indiscriminately to all farms, 
iether the land be used for grazing or for agricul- 
ural purposes. 

The word has a seductive sound. It suggests beau- 
tiful and picturesque surroundings, green trees, run- 
ning streams, and a life of freedom and plenty; and 
I shall not soon forget the disappointment with which 
I first looked on a Colorado ranch. 

A small, unpainted house, a story and a half high; 
a few outbuildings built of logs in the roughest man- 
ner; no fences; not a tree in sight; nota bush; chips 
and other litter all around; tin cans lying about in 
abundance; a most desolate-looking spot, with dis- 
comfort and deprivation staring you in the face at 
every point. 

This was a cattle ranch. The proprietor of it 
owned several thousand head of cattle. 

He himself lived in a good house in Colorado 
Springs. This is the most comfortable way to keep a 
ranch; put a man, or men, in charge of it, and live 
yourself wherever you please, visiting the ranch of- 
ten enough to see that things are in order. But, of 
course, this method is possible only to persons with 
means. 

There are three sorts of ranches in Colorado: sheep 
ranches, cattle ranches, and farm ranches. 


Cattle Ranches. 

The cattle interest is far the largest of the three. 
It is estimated that eight millions of money are in- 
vested in this business. 

The principal grazing sections in the State are 
along the Platte, the Arkansas, and the Republican 
Rivers, but the plains in all sections are thus utilized. 

Some of the Parks lying high up among the moun- 
tains also afford fine ranges. To the eye of a strang- 
er, nothing could look more unsuited for grazing than 
the bare brown stretches of the Colorado plains. 

But there is a sweetness and a nutrition in the low 
dried grasses which is wonderful. No hey that is 
made can compare with these grasses dried where 
they stand, and ready to be nibbled all winter. 

Again, to a stranger, nothing could seem more im- 
probable than that cattle should thrive, running all 
winter long unsheltered, uncared for, in a country 
where the mercury frequently falls at night to zero, 
and below, and where snow frequently covers the 
ground to several inches depth. But the facts show 
that cattle do thrive under these conditions. 

They are very thin in the spring, and an exception- 
ally severe snow-storm in March or April will kill off 
some of the feeblest ones; but at the end of the year 
they make, on the whole, fair returns, and there are 
many cattle-men in the State who are growing stead- 
ily rich. 










Sheep Ranches. 

The same is true of the sheep-men, though this bus- 
iness is subject to greater risks and fiuctuations. 
When heavy snow-storms come, sheep are helpless; 
they are silly also, and sometimes in a single flock, 
hundreds will be stifled to death by their trampling 
each other under foot, in haste to get food which has 
been thrown down for them when they have been 
driven in after a long storm. 

This last winter has been, in some parts of Colora- 
do, exceptionally severe, and thousands of sheep 
have perished in the snow. The sheep-men have 
taken warning, and are putting up sheds on a large 
scale, 

It would seem a simple matter of humanity, as well 
as policy, to provide them. Cattle can run before a 
storm, and will often, it is said, run forty miles to es- 
cape one; but the poor little sheep are too clumsy 
and slow; they are soon snowed in and under. 

It is estimated that there are between five and six 
millions of dollars invested in the sheep business in 
the State, and Colorado wool is steadily growing in 
favor with manufacturers. 


Farm Ranches. 

The agricultural interest in Colorado can never be 
a large one. It isa marvel that farmers will pass by 
the rich lands of Kansas to settle in a country where 
cold nights kill corn, and land must be irrigated to 
produce anything. 

Wheat is the only grain crop on which it is worth 
while to count. Wheat does well. So do barley and 
oats; grass in the valleys is abundant and good; and 
potatoes grow to a large size, and are excellent. 

But the farmer has to work too hard. The trouble 
of making irrigating ditches and keeping up the sup- 
ply of water is aserious addition to his labors. He 
will make at the best but a living, and that nota gen- 
erous one. 

To be content with this in a country where he sees 
men on all sides growing steadily rich by cattle or 
sheep, or making big fortunes in mines, a man must 
be either very lazy or very philosophical. In the ulti- 
mate future of Colorado, her industries and those of 
her neighboring States will, no doubt, be adjusted 
relatively to each other. She will make silver and 
gold, and they will send food to her. 

Life on the larger and more remote ranches is lone- 
ly and monotonous to a degree which, it must be ad- 
mitted, can hardly be wholesome for either mind or 


y- 
The daily life of a herder of sheep, for instance, 
seems but one shade above that of the sheep 
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themselves. He takes his flock out at daybreak; 
stands or lies still, watching them while they 


feed; drives them back to the ranch at night; 


cooks his own supper, washes the dishes, and goes 
to bed at nine o’clock, too tired to keep awake 


. 
| The difficulty of procuring any variety of fresh 
meats, also, is another trouble which it is easier 
to evade by a perpetual recourse to ham and 
| bacon than in any other way. 


The trouble of milking cows and making but- 


longer. This routine is varied by an interval of | ter is also very easily evaded by going without 
very hard work in the shearing season, and dur- | both butter and milk; and it is no uncommon 


ing the weeks when the lambs are 
born in the spring. 

If the ranch is near a town of 
size, he goes, per- 
haps once a week, to 
that town to buy 
what he needs; but 
the larger ranches 
are all remote from 
towns, and must nec- 
essarily be so, to se- 
cure sufficient range 
for large flocks and 
herds, 

For a ranch sixty, 
seventy, or a hun- 
dred miles distant 


from its centre of supplies, 
purchases must be made by = 
wholesale two or three times 

a year, and the ranchmen will 
have no intercourse with the 
world, except at these times, 
and when chance travellers pass by their place. 
A primitive and genuine hospitality is kept on 
most ranches; all travellers feel free to stop at 
them; and by no means the least of the fatigues 
of the ranchman’s life is the preparing meals at 
any time for as many as happen to come. 

These are some of the drawbacks on ranch life. 

On the other hand, there are advantages by 
no means to be scorned; open air, year in and 
year out; freedom from all conventional and 
troublesome customs; independence, and the in- 
definable exhilaration which almost all men find 
inf wild and untrammelled life. 

The cattle-men for a great part of the year 
have little to do, except to keep their buildings in 
order, and attend to the few animals they keep 
with them. When the cattle are to be gathered 
together, branded and counted, or driven from one 
range to another, then the cattle-man rides, day 
after day, as madly as a Bedouin in the desert. 

There is probably no better riding than can be 
seen at the summer ‘‘ Round ups,’ as they are 
called, where dozens of vast herds of cattle have 
been gradually driven in from their ranges and 
collected in a dense mass in some open place, for 
the owners to pick out their respective cattle. 

Any cow or steer found unbranded then can be 
taken possession of by any one; such cattle are 
called Mavericks (for what reason, I cannot 
learn), and there are more of them than would be 
supposed; they might be called Ishmaelites 
among cattle. 

As the ranchman prospers he adds building af- 
ter building to his ranch. You may read the his- 
tory of many ranches in the successive stages of 
building, from the roughest of log cabins, which 
was at first the dwelling, and is now merely an 
outhouse for tools, implements, ete., up to the 
two-story wooden house, possibly clapboarded, 
which was at first the dream, and is now the 
home in which the ranchman’s wife takes pride, 
and in which you will find one or more carpeted 
rooms, 2 rocking-chair or two, and a newspaper 
or magazine. 

I know one ranch, a sheep ranch, in which the 
record runs farther back than the log house; it 
runs back to a “dug out,’ a sort of compromise 
between a cave and a huge oblong ant-hill, in 
which the resolute sheep-man lived, or rather 
burrowed, for more than a year, when he began 
his Colorado life like David, with a “few sheep in 
the wilderness.” Now he is the owner of two 
ranches, and many thousand sheep; but he has 
paid, by a permanently impaired digestion, the 
penalty for the months he spent in the “‘dug 
out,” eating scanty and poor food. 

The one chief and greatest objection to ranch 
life, as it is in Colorado at present, is the un- 
wholesome food. 

This need not be so bad, but there seems to be 
an unconquerable tendency in men living lonely 
and isolated lives, and doing with their own 
hands all the work to be done in the honse, to 
shirk cooking, adopt the easiest methods, and fall 
into a dreary monotony of diet which is unwhole- 
some, 































thing to find a ranchman owning 
many hundreds of cows and not milk- 
ing one. All these things are to be 


taken into account by invalids, who are often 
recommended, in a haphazard way, to “‘go out 
on some ranch and rough it for a year." 

It would be a very exceptional invalid, ora 
very exceptional ranch, where there would not 
be more lost, by reason of bad food, than 
; would be gained by the out-door 
life. 

But after all is said and summed, 
for and against ranch life, there 
remains a certain element in it 
which can be neither said nor sum- 
med; and whose worth each indi- 
vidual will reckon at his 
own individual valu- 
ation, and cannot safely 
estimate for any other 
man. It is the nearness 
to nature, the remote- 
i. hess from man; all of 
“~’ which goes to make up 

his out-door life. 

What the Bedouin knows of the desert, he 
could never tell; and the Colorado ranchman 
would probably find it quite as hard to give rea- 
sons for his love of ranch life. 


é 
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BE TRUE, 
By all the influence of our deeds 
That pass beyond our view, 
Let us be true in others’ needs, 
And to ourselves be true. 
~o———_——— 


GLADSTONE’S CABINET. 

The new Prime Minister of England has nat- 
urally chosen, as members of his cabinet, those 
| statesmen who are most prominent among the 
| leaders of the victorious party. Nearly allof Mr. 
Gladstone’s new colleagues were in the Cabinet 
} over which he presided six years ago; though 
several of them do not return to the same offices 
they then held. 

Among former Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Glad- 
stone himself takes not only the place of First 
Lord of the Treasury (the place usually occupied 
by the Prime Minister), but adds to it the bur- 
|dens of Chancellor of the Exchequer (Finance 
Minister), and leader of the House of Commons. 
Though seventy years of age, this great states- 
|man has recently shown an amount of physical 

| and mental vigor which leads us to believe that 
| the tasks he has undertaken are not too much for 
| his powers. 

| Earl Granville, the experienced and polished 
| liberal leader of the House of Lords, sixty-five 
| years of age, resumes his old place as Foreign 
| Secretary, in which he succeeds the brilliant but 
petulant and haughty Marquis of Salisbury; 
while the rising young baronet, Sir Charles Dilke, 
a leader of the radical wing of the successful par- 
ty, enters the ministry as under-Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, and the representative of that office 
in the House of Commons. 

The War office is assumed by Mr. Childers, 
who ably administered the English navy under 
| Mr. Gladstone's former government, and who is 
}one of the most efficient of Liberal statesmen; 
| while his former post at the Admiralty (navy) is 
taken by Earl Northbrook, whoa few years ago 
was Governor-General of India. Lord North- 
| brook is one of the new Cabinet ministers who 
have not hitherto held a seat in that body. 

John Bright, who was obliged to retire from 
Mr. Gladstone's first Cabinet on account of ill- 
health, takes a seat in the new one, with the not 
|very laborious, but rather ornamental post of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Thus he 
| will avoid heavy administrative work, and yet 
be able to have his influence in and add his vig- 
orous counsels to the general policy of the new 
government. Next to Mr. Gladstone, he is by all 
odds the ablest and foremost of the new ministry. 

The courteous and judicious Marquis of Hart- 
ington, who has been for six years the official 
leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
and who.is almost certain to be Prime Minister 
| at no distant day, if he lives, becomes Secretary 

! for India, sneceeding Viscount Cranbrook in that 











office. Lord Hartington is the eldest son and 
heir of that great noble the Duke of Devonshire; 
and has shown himself one of the wisest and 
most moderate party leaders who ever appeared 
in Parliament. 

Lord Selborne, who was long known as Sir 
Roundell Palmer, becomes for the second time 
Lord High Chancellor, and presiding officer of 
the House of Lords. He is not only a lawyer and 
Parliamentary orator of the first order of ability, 
but is known for his piety, and his fervid inter- 
est in religious matters. He has written some 
beautiful hymns, and is one of the finest charac- 
ters in English political life. He succeeds a very 
able man, Ear! Cairns, and is worthy to succeed 
him. 

For the first time, the brilliant and witty Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt takes a seat in the Cab- 
inet as Home Secretary—an office only inferior in 
rank to that of the Home office. Sir William 
Harcourt was Solicitor-General in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first ministry, but that is not a Cabinet office. He 
is a very talented man, and is interesting to 
Americans as being the husband of the eldest 
daughter of our historian Motley. Sir Henry 
James resuines his old post as Attorney-General; 
which like solicitor-general, is not a Cabinet of- 
fice. 

Among other new Cabinet ministers are W. 
E. Foster, who becomes Secretary for Ireland; 
the Earl of Kimberley, who becomes Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Stansfield, President of the Local 
Board; the Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal; and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the radical member for Bir- 
mingham, President of the Board of Trade. The 
Marquis of Ripon, formerly in the Cabinet, is to 
be Governor-General of India. 

Nearly all the new ministers belong to the mod- 
erate wing of the Liberal party. The only ont- 
and-out radicals in it are Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Chamberlain, unless Mr. Bright be counted 
among their number. It is an able Cabinet, and 
we may look for vigorous and energetically 
pushed reforms from its deliberations, 


—————_+ or ——___—_ 
For the Companion. 
COULD WE BUT SEE. 


How sweet if here beneath the skies 
‘The prayer might answered be, 
“O Lord, let now thy servant's eyes 

Ge oped, that he may see!” 


For then what truths would stand revealed 
About us and above! 
What links whereto our eyes are sealed, 
Uniting love with love! ; 
How what we name the world of space 
A world of life would show, 
And how sweet ministers of grace 
Forever come and go. 


Tis not that any pure thing dies, 
Or skies lose any star; 
*Tis but that men have not the eyes 


‘To see things as they are. G. i. C. 
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THE JEFFERSON DESK. 

It is 2 curious circumstance that the author of 
the Declaration of Independence should not have 
known how to spellthe word independence. He 
was a highly educated gentleman, a graduate of 
the College of William and Mary, and all his life 
long a thoughtful and diligent student. Never- 
theless, in a carefully written note—a note in- 
tended to be preserved—he spells the word wrong 
twice, ‘“‘independance”’ instead of independence. 

When Thomas Jefferson was in Philadelphia 
in 1775, as 2 member of the Continental Congress, 
he needed a portable writing-desk for use at his 
lodgings. His landlord was Benjamin Randolph, 
a eabinet-maker. Mr. Jefferson, who was him- 
self a pretty good mechanic, and very ingenious 
in inventions (it was he who invented the revolv- 
ing chair and the portable seat), drew the plan of 
a new kind of writing-desk, which Benjamin 
Randolph made for him. 

In the following year, the ever memorable 
1776, he wrote upon this desk the Declaration of 
Independence. He wrote it in a small, clear 
hand, upon a small, neat desk; the article last 
named being fourteen inches long, ten wide, and 
three high. 

When he returned to Monticello he took his 
little desk with him, and he continued to use it 
for many years. In 1825, when it was just fifty 
years old, one of his granddaughters, Miss Ellen 
Randolph, was married to Mr. Joseph Coolidge, 
of Boston, and soon took up her residence in that 
city. The married pair travelled to Boston by 
land, but sent most of their effects by sea in a ves- 
sel that was wrecked. 

Of all her lost treasures, the young bride la- 
mented most a writing-desk containing the let- 
ters she had received from her grandfather, as 
well as some of the presents he had made her 
when she was a child. 

To console her for her loss, Mr. Jefferson, who 
was then past eighty-two years of age, sent to her 
husband the desk made by Benjamin Randolph 
in 1775, upon which he had written the Declara- 
tion. : 

This brings us to the bad spelling. Mr. Jeffer- 
son accompanied the gift with the following note, 
of which we have now before us a photographed 
copy. It is written in the smallest, neatest, most 
legible hand. There is no mistaking the a for an 
e. He evidently wrote independance with the ut- 
most deliberation, and he wrote it tevice: 

“Thomas Jefferson gives this writing-desk to 
Joseph Coolidge, Jr., as a memorial of affection. It 
was made from a drawing of his own, by Ben. Ran- 
dolph, cabinet-maker at Philadelphia, with whom he 


first lodged on his arrival in that city, in May, 1776, 
and is the identical] one on which he wrote the Dec- 





laration of Independance. Politics, as well as relig- 
ion, has its superstitions. These gaining strength 
with time, may one day give imaginary value to this 
relic, for its associations with the birth of the Great 
Charter of our Independance. 

* Monticello, Nov. 18, 1825.”’ 


How are we to account for this incorrectness in 
so exact a scholar? His mode of spelling the 
word has no justification in the Latin verb depen- 
deo, from which our word is derived; since that 
verb, being of the second conjugation, loves the 
letter e, and bestows it on as many of its children 
as it can. . 

The probable explanation is, that Mr. Jefferson 
being extremely familiar with French, reading it 
daily, and speaking it frequently to his French 
visitors, had fallen into the habit of spelling the 
word in the French manner, which is, indépend- 
ance. Lafayette had been with him recently, and 
he had been busy in getting professors from En- 
rope for the new University of Virginia. 

This interesting desk has now become the prop- 
erty of the United States, the heirs of Mr. Cool- 
idge having presented it to Congress a few weeks 
ago as a gift tothe nation. It will remainamong 
the national relics in the state department, where 
also the original Declaration with the signatures 
is preserved. The document, it is said, is fast 
becoming illegible; but the desk made by the 
faithful hands of Benjamin Randolph, one hun- 
dred and five years ago, will last for many cen- 
turies. 

—<9e—_____ 


FEATS OF ENGINEERING. 


New York must have quicker communication with 
its suburbs. The thousands of business men and 
women who work all day in its stores and offices 
must be able to reach their homes in Harlem, 
Brooklyn, or Jersey City in thirty minutes from 
Broadway. 

To meet the wants of the upper part of New York 
the elevated roads were constructed. They are the 
perfection of railway travelling,—for the passenger,— 
smooth, free from noise and dust, besides their won- 
derful rapidity of transit. 

Within a year it is expected the East River bridge 
will be open to the passage of the great army of peo- 
ple who spend their days in New York and their 
nights in Brooklyn. The latter city has been fitly 
called “a lodging-house for New York.” 

Four hundred men are at work on the approaches 
to this bridge. They are massive granite arches, sup- 
porting the road bed, rising gradually, till it crosses 
at a dizzy height the river below; the bridge is so 
high that most ships may pass under it with top-gal- 
lant masts standing. It would not do that the finest 
harbor in the world should be obstructed by a bridge 
at the water level. 

Gov. Cornell has signed a bill appropriating two 
millions five hundred thousand dollars to finish the 
most wonderful suspension bridge the world has yet 
seen. 

The third means of communication now being 
pushed rapidly forward is a tunnel for trains under 
the Hudson River to Jersey City. There are two tun- 
nels for that part which lies under the river’s bed, 
and they unite in one at each end. 

This double tunnel is lined with iron plates, and 
faced with brick three feet thick. The clay excavated 
from the tunnel is used to make the bricks to line it, 
of which more than two thousand are required for 
each running foot of wall. The interior will be 
painted white, and lighted with gas. 

The estimated expense of this work is ten million 
of dollars. The work goes on day and night; three 
gangs of men being employed eight hours each, thus 
accomplishing three days’ work every twenty-four 
hours. All the work is done by the electric light, 
and thus one great invention helps another. 

The total length of the work will be two and a half 
miles, including the approaches, though only about a 
mile of this distance is under the bed of the river. 
When it is done four hundred trains per day can pass 
safely, delivering passengers and freight in the very 
heart of New York. 


_ +> - 
INDUSTRIES IN SCHOOLS. 


From all quarters we hear of experiments in the 
way of adding to the school system exercises in man- 
uallabor. In the London public schools, the elder 
girls are to receive a regular lesson in cooking every 
week, spending half a day in a large kitchen, under 
an instructor appointed and paid by the committee. 

In Paris there are two important schools where 
young men are regularly taught the use of tools. 
One of these is called the School of Arts and Trades, 
and the other, the Apprentices’ School. We are in- 
formed that young men who graduate from these 
schools with credit easily find positions of trust as 
foremen and teachers. 

Besides practising daily in work-shops, the students 
are thoroughly trained in drawing, and in those 
branches of mathematics which have most frequent 
application to mechanical work. 

Similar results are reported by Professor Thomp- 
son, Principal of the Worcester (Mass.) Free Indus- 
trial Institute, a school in which systematic shop- 
culture is given. 

Out of the first seventy-four men who graduated 
from that institution, nine were employed last year 
as journeymen machinists; twenty-three as superin- 
tendents, foremen, draughtsmen or proprietors of 
factories; five as engineers; two as farmers; eight as 
teachers, mostly of drawing. Thus more than half 
of the students were engaged in pursuits for which 
their school had especially prepared them, and the 
largest number in positions of trust. 

The Washington University of St. Louis, we notice 
with pleasure, is about to found a Manual Training 
School, with carpenter shop, pattern shop, black- 
smith’s shop and machine shop, all well-furnished 
with tools, in which the students will spend about 
three hours a day in manual labor, under competent 
instruction. 

St. Louis is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant and interesting industrial centrea of the 
world, It isa noble and beautiful city, and we cane 
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not doubt that this experiment will be afforded the 
fairest chance of success by her able and intelligent 
business men. 
+e 
AN UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

Preachers in the frontier settlements have had often 
ludicrous experiences. They must hold the attention 
of a congregation in spite of crying babies, and keep 
their own gravity in circumstances both awkward 
and ridiculous. Occasionally the strain is too great, 
and they surrender to the situation. An eloquent 
Episcopal clergyman was ignominiously driven from 
the pulpit by a donkey. 

He was a favorite preacher with the frontier fami- 
lies, for he depended little on a manuscript, and used 
familiar phrases and illustrations which interested 
them in his sermons. In enforcing the lesson of a 
sermon, he was earnest and practical, and made di- 
rect appeals to his hearers. 

On one oceasion during the summer, he was preach- 
ing in a crowded school-house. The windows were 
open, and cattle were browsing on the shady side. 
Among them was a donkey, which, having drawn one 
of the families to the meeting, had been turned loose 
to browse. The preacher was ending his sermon with, 
“And now, beloved, what think ye of these things?” 

At this juncture, the donkey put his head through 
the open window and gave a most unearthly bray. 
The preacher’s self-possession wavered, and hands 
and handkerchiefs went up to the faces of the con- 
gregation. 

The silence grew oppressive; but the preacher 
managed to add, “I say, my brethren, what think 
you of these things?” to which the donkey responded 
by a second hideous bray It was too much for 
preacher and hearer. In a minute the sermon was 
ended, the congregation dismissed, and the people 
gathered in groups outside, convulsed with laughter. 


—————<+@o—___—__ 
PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST NO. 7%. 
The following is the list of successful competitors: 


Charcoal Sketch. — WILLIAM PARISH, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Prize, Dickens’s Works complete. 


Essay. — MARY BALLOU, Fort Washakie, Wyo- 
ming. Subject, “Chief Manufactures of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Indians.” Prize, ““Macaulay’s 
History of England.” 


Penmanship. — W. H. Noyes, 194 Washington 
Street, Boston. Specimen, “The Ten Command- 
ments.” Prize, Upright Writing-Desk. 


Map of South America. — 
Omro, Wis. Prize, 
tionary.” 


Pencil Portrait of Gen. Grant.—L. H. Par- 
TON, Buffalo, N. Y, Prize, “Centennial History of 
the United States.” 


Wall-Pocket.—NoRMAN L. CorTon, Stoneham, 
Mass. Prize, Holly Scroll-Saw. 


Imitation Lace Crochet-Work.— 
FIN, Anna, Il. i 
twelve Views. 


E. E. E. PATTEE, 
“Webster’s Academic Dic- 


Cora B. GRIF- 
Prize, Tulip-wood Stereoscope and 


Poem. — KATIE L. DEERING, Buchanan, Mich. 
Subject, “Secret of Spring.’’ Prize, ‘“‘Tennyson’s 
Poems.”’ 


The number of competitors for these prizes was 
four or five times larger than for any of the previous 
lists, and the work, especially essays and penmanship, 
very creditable. We shall, probably, in our next 
list, give second prizes to competitors under the age 
of fifteen,—leaving it optional with them, however, 
whether they enter for the first or second prize. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND AMERICAN POETS. 

The purity of John Bright’s English has often been 
a surprise to critical hearers, who knew that he had 
enjoyed in early life but limited advantages of educa- 
tion, Even Mr. Gladstone, with his University train- 
ing and the literary pursuits of a long life, has not 
the command of such a pure and sinewy English 
style as that which marks the speeches of the Lanca- 
shire manufacturer, who never went to college or 
wrote a book. In an interview with an American 
friend recently, Mr. Bright referred to a habit which 
explains the origin of his good English style, 

He has always read, carefully, the best authors, 
and especially the poets. For many years he has 
read a poem every night before retiring. He added 
a remark complimentary to our American poets. 

Of late years, he said, his evening readings have 
been confined chiefly to American poets, among 
whom Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier and Lowell 
were foremost. English poets are too obscure and 
involved to be enjoyed, or to serve as models. Poe- 
try, he thought, like all speech, should be intelligible, 
and leave no reader in doubt of its meaning. In this 
respect Americans are much superior to their Eng- 
lish rivals. 

——~<9e—_—_—_- 
A BIRD’S GRIEF. 

Dogs hav® been known to die of grief at the grave 
of their master; and it was supposed that such affec- 
tion was possible only to this faithful companion of 
man. It would seem, however, that birds are capa- 
ble of a similar attachment. A little child in Jack- 
sonville, Fla , formed a friendship with a mocking- 
bird. The bird had built a nest in an orange-grove 
near the piazza where the child was accustomed to 
play. The child discovered the nest, and soon began 
to throw crumbs on the piazza for the bird, which, 
growing fearless, would come to her feet to pick up 
the crumbs 

At length the child sickened and died. The bird 
missed his benefactor, and when the corpse was lying 
in the coffin, was seen to light on the window-sill of 
the room, and sing one of his sweetest songs. 

Soon after, he was found dead on the piazza, 
whether from grief, or from loss of his accustomed 
food, no one could say. But he was laid tenderly on 
the coffin of the child, and they were buried in one 
grave. 

——_———~@>—_—____—— 
PROFITABLE FRIENDSHIPS. 

It is fortunate for any young man to be brought 
jnto intimate friendship with ladies of culture and 
moral superiority. He learns to cherish a kind of 
reverence for them, which is itself no mean factor in 
educating his moral nature. Not a few men who 
have risen to eminence have confessed their indebt- 
edness to some superior woman who was their friend 
and mentor in early life, Dr, Francis Wayland paid 








such a tribute to Mrs. Lavinia Stoddard, 
New York. 

“Such an intimacy,’’ he says, “was worth all the 
rest of Troy to me, and I so esteemed it. I do not 
know but it was Worth more to me than all I had re- 
ceived from my college education. She was one of 
the most remarkable women I have ever known. 

“Her face was not handsome, and derived its in- 
terest alone from the working of the soul within; her 
figure was small, and not remarkable for symmetry; 


of Troy, 


she possessed an intellect, however, capable of any 
amount of acquisition, and able to master with ease | 


any conception. 

“With these endowments were united a power of 
expression and an ability to do anything which she 
determined to accomplish. She was withal a perfect 
woman, All was delicate and refined, while all was 
pure, true and lovable.” 

It was indeed a cause of gratitude to have known 
such a woman, who by her character and personal 
influence stimulated and guided his impulses to a life 
which was noble because it was one of service to men 
and of devotion to God. 
+e 

POWER OF ELOQUENCE, 

The Rev. C. T. Brooks gives a reminiscence of a 
scene in King’s Chapel, Boston, when Dr. Channing 
preached a discourse at a thanksgiving service for 
the overthrow of Bonaparte. Dr. Channing’s closing 
paragraph was as follows: 


“At the moment of its greatest glory, when its foun- 
dations seemed to the gloomy eye of fear firm as the 
hills, and its proud towers had pierced the skies, the 
lightnings of heaven smote it and it fell! 

“Most holy, most merciful God! thine was the 
work, thine be the glory! Who will not rejoice? 

“Who will not catch and repeat the acclamation 
which flies through so many regions—the oppressor 
is fallen, and the world is free!’ 

On the same occasion Dr James Freeman of King’s 
Chapel “read selections which he had made from the 
Scriptures, so appropriate,” says Samuel J, May, 
“that it seemed as if he had culled the history of the 
modern usurper from the pages of the Bible. 

“‘When he came to-the end, I well remember, he 
raised himself to his utmost height, stretched out his 
arms, as ifina majestic transport, his face perfectly 
radiant with emotion, his eyes flashing unwonted 
fire, and shouted at the top of his voice,— 

“ «Babylon the great has fallen! Babylon the 
has fallen! Hallelujah! Praise ye thie Lord! 
then burst into tears. 

“The whole audience was carried away with the 
emotion. Many who were sitting sprang to their 
feet, and the loudest applause was hardly sup- 
pressed.”” 


great 
and 


= +> — 
ANECDOTE OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Those who write with ease may take, perhaps, a 
hint from the following anecdote told by Mr. C, T. 
Congdon, in the New York Tribune, of Bayard Tay- 
lor. He says, “His desk was next to mine in the 
office, which made it convenient for me to apply to 
him for general information, and saved me the trou- 
ble of walking across the room to consult an encyclo- 
pedia. Happy the newspaper writer who has such 
a well-informed associate at his elbow! 


“Mr.Taylor was an infallible resource when one was 
at a loss for the right word, and his taste, especially 
in poetical diction, was entirely trustworthy. Shall 
I repeat an instance of its exercise? 

“As I was submitting to its final revision my ‘Car- 
men Seculare,’ for I wrote about the centennial anni- 
versary of the Republic, asso many of the verse-mak- 
ers, not to mention the real poets, did, objection was 
made to the word ‘flogs’ in the line, ‘From where 
the sun jlogs up its golden steeds.’ 


“It being determined, greatly against my own judg- | 


ment, that the word should come out, I wandered 
around in rather a helpless state asking everybody 
what I should put in its place. 

“Some were for “«lrives;’ others suggested ‘whips;’ 
but when I consulted Mr. Taylor, he instantly sug- 
gested ‘goads,’ and ‘gonads’ it stands to-day — per- 
haps a better word than ‘flogs,’ because less hack- 
neyed and colloquial. 

“This anecdote is related specially for the benefit of 
those young ladies and gentlemen who write with 
ease, and forget that easy writing is usually, as Sheri- 
dan said, ‘dreadfully hard reading.’ 

“They cannot havea better example than Mr.Taylor. 





Of course, some of his works are of greater import- | 


ance than others; some of them have been forgotten, 
and others are destined to be, for his early produc- 
tions are not to be compared with the ripened fruit 
of his middle age; but always, from the beginning to 
the end, he was painstaking, methodical, & neat as 
well as a dexterous literary laborer. 

“T doubt if in any of his poems a slovenly line oran 
intolerable rhyme can be found.’ 


A MODEST REQUEST. 

Some members of Congress represent constituents 
who are not blessed with modesty. Of this class was 
the lady whose slight request is chronicled in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to the St Louis Globe: 


Now is the season when the representatives of 
rural constituencies receive a dozen letters a day ask- 
ing for flower seeds, vegetable seeds, slips, cuttings 
and roots—for everything, i in fact, that can be plant- 
ed or grown. 

It seems to be their intention to set the desert of 
their districts to blooming like the rose, by grace of 
the a Department and its distribution of 
seeds, 

Formerly the department sent the allowance of 
seeds to each member, and he was obliged to divide 
and distribute them, entailing a vast amount of work. 

By Gen. LeDuc’s dispensation the requests are sent 
to the department, and there attended to. I have 
heard of a Western representative who was called 
out in the midst of a debate by the card of a lady liv- 
ing in his district. 

She wanted a few flower seeds; would he send 
them to her—mignonette, phlox, and chrysanthe- 
mums? The representative bowed, smiled, would be 
most happy to oblige her, but would she be kind 
enough to write down the names, together with her 
address; he might forget. 

Sweetly she smiled upon him, and promised to 
write out her list and send it that very evening. 

By the morning mail he received a long strip of 

aper, written closely on both sides—a list of one 

undred and three different specimens thatshe want- 
ed for her dooryard and kitchen garden, a matter of 
fifty dollars or more if filled out at a florist’s. 

The modest request was forwarded to the depart- 
ment, and it will probably be some time after the 
spring ploughing before her order is filled. 

————_ - +O 
TOUCHING! 

Two gushing Boston girls were walking one day in 
the suburbs of the Hub, when they stumbled on a 
little old-fashioned mile-stone, forgotten in the march 
of improvements. 

One of them stopped, and, parting the grass, dis- 
covered the half-effaced inscription ‘1 m. from Bos- 
ton,” upon which she exclaimed, ecstatically,— 

“Here is a grave, perhaps of some young girl, who 
wished it written on her tombstone, ‘I’m from Bos- 
ton,’ How tonching! so simple and so sufficient!” 











Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar tronbles, 
if suffered to progress, result in serious Pulmonary Affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
reach directly the seat of the disease, and give almost in- 
stant relief. 

Your | 


MAR Linen 


STAMPS! Unused,Alsace complete 25¢; 12 Germs un 30e 5 
Constantinople complete 12c; Norwa 1879, set 
(rare) )20c. Used, 26 France 18¢; 20 Holland ¢ oe: 13 Norwi ly 
20c; 7 Russia 8e, C.A.Townsend, 512 W.Marke tst. ,Akron,O, 
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CL an ISDELIBLE PENCILS. 
all Stationers, 

















\ ee — the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, Whose fine penmanship goe severy where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cta. 
Louis Madarasz,Penman, Business College, Jersey City,N. 








MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course tor women, Special courses in French, 
German and Greek, Laboratories, cabinets and eee ry. 

aibr of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 a year, 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME, 


Tow to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care tor Sick, Manage 
Cc aon lreat Accidents, E utertain Company, and make 
Home Beautiful and Happy 
Endorsed by Clergy, Se hoi: irs, and the Press: 
“Valuable and interesting.’”—REV. Dr. WYLIE. 
“Cannot fail to do good.”—J. G. WHITTIER. 
“Full of good sense.” —PRESBYTERIAN, 
Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price. 
Sells everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 
__ J.C. Me€ Cc. “McCURDY | & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F., Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 























New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 
\ XN ALTA) CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE S is universally nt 
CASHMERE | tines az, the mort eli: 

perfumes. fhe name 

BOUQUET and trade-mark of COL- 

GATE & CO. on each 

package are a guarantee 

of superior and uniform 
‘SUFFERED FOR 20 YE ARS. 

The Hon. Josnva TUTHILL, of East Saginaw, Michigan, 
says: “Count me among the enthusiastic friends of 
HUNT’S REMEDY. It has proven in my case all you 
elaim for it. Having suffered for about twenty years with 
severe disease of the Kidneys (which our local physicians 
pronounced Bright’s Disease), I made a journey east to 
whose fame in this specialty I had heard much, Dr, Haven 
examined me carefully, and simply said, ‘Go and get a 
bottle of HUNT’S REMEDY, and take it according to di- 
rections.” After having travelled so far for treatinent, it 
struck mé as rather funny to be directed to take a medicine 
which I might have bought within a stone’s throw of my 
own door, But I was in the doctor’s hands, and of course 
for before I had taken HUNT’S REMEDY half a dozen 
times, I found immense benefit from it, and by continuing 
the use of it fora limited time, I recovered from my trouble 
entirely, and am to-day, I think, one of the most rugged of 
rugged Michiganders. The world is indebted to you, sir, 
for the promulgation of such a medicine, and I hope you 
may not go without your reward.” HUNT’S REMEDY is 


by the tasteful and re- 
__ SOAP. quality. 
consult the eminent Dr. Haven, of Hamilton, N. Y., of 
I followed his idvice, and right glad was I that I did so; 
sold by all Druggists. Trial size, 75 cents. 





$5.40 FOR $3.00. 


sefore we advance the price of the Holly Scroll 
Saw we make this liberal offer, and we want every boy 


and girl in the United States to take advantage of it, as it 
can never be repeated after the present supply of Hollys is 
gone. 


NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE. 
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1880 
Model. 


In offering this Saw to the public, 
we feel that perfection, as near as 


possible, has been attained. 


The Holly will 
eut ivory, horn, 
earl, shell, gold, 
vrass, and all 
kinds of wood. 


THE OFFER. 

To every purchaser of our Holly Saw, between April 
29th and the time you see the advance in price noticed in 
the Companion, we will give free with each Holly— 

18 Griffin’s Patent Saw _ Blades, 
100 Full-Sized_ Bracket Patterns, 
2 Stubs Drills, 
200 Miniature Patterns 
1 Manual of Sawing: and W soe-Carving. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper 

You could not purchase these articles in any store in the 

United States for less than $2.40. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 

Since the price of the Holly Saw was placed at $3, stock 
and labor have advanced from twenty-five to fifty per 
eent. As soon as present contracts have expired, we shall 
be obliged to pay a large advance for the saws. Now we 
shall dislike exceedingly to advance prices, but we can see 
no help for it. Other manufacturers a anced their prices 
six months ago. Now we wish to give all 


A FAIR WARNING, 
And as long as the present supply of Holly Saws lasts, 
we shall let you have them for $3, and give free the 
40 WORTH 
of Blades, Designs, &c., &c. You will gain nothing by 
waiting. 

We Shatt for the present give free the above-named 
extras to any one purchasing the $8 Demas Lathe and 
Scroll Saw. 

All Western orders shipped from our Western store- 
house, Send all money and orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To the Consumptive.-Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any pul- 
monary complaint, or even those who are in decided Con- 
sumption, by no means despair. The re is as afe and sure 
remedy at hand, and one easily tried. * Wilbor'’s Compound 
of Cod-Liver Oil and Lime,” without possessing the very 
nauseating flavor of the Oil as heretofore used, is endowed 
by the Phosphate of Lime witha healing property which 
renders the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable testimoni- 
als of its efficacy shown to those who desire to see them, 
Sold by AL A WILBOk, Chemist, Boston, and all aru Bis sts, 


» Aromatic. 
Camphor 


eS 
A powerful combination, 
Reliable, Economical, 
In packages of 6x33¢ inches, 
Price 25 cts. By mail 30¢, 
Send for Cirewlar. 


eae” W.C.Brighan, Metiord Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 





TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 
Many times women call upon their family physicians, 
one with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, another with 
pain here and there, and in this way they all present alike 
to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent doctors, 
separate and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes his 
pills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, in reality, 
they are all symptoms caused by some other disorder; and 
while they are thus only able perhaps to palliate for a time, 
they are ignorant of the cause, and encourage their prac 
tice until large bills are made, when the suffering patients 
are no better in the end, Lut probably worse for the delay, 
treatment, and other complications made, and which a 
proper medicine directed to the cause would have entirely 
removed, thereby instituting health and comfort instead of 
prolonged misery. 

SHADE, ATHENS Co., 
Dr. R. V. Pience, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Your Favorite Prescription is working almost like a mires 
acleonme. I am better already than I 
over two years, 


OHIO, 


have been for 
LoninDa E, St. Clair, 

YORKVILLE, TORONTO, ONT., March 18, 1879, 
R. V. PrercE, M. D.: 

Dear Sir—I write you about a most remarkable cure 
of a lady friend of mine, Mrs. Ruthorn, She tried the most 
eminent physicians of this part of the country. She was 
induced by reading your Medical Adviser to take your 
Favorite Prescription and Pellets. She used three bottles; 
as a result she entirely recovered her health, 

Very truly yours, Mrs. Jonn MCE.roy. 












For marking any fabric with a common 
pen. Without a preparation. Established 
50 years. Sales now larger than ever, 
Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
at Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, a 
Agents and Fancy pods Dealers: 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 








is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 


y . * 
IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world, It never upsets the stomach, 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. [have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age, Sold by all druggists at one dole 
lar a bottle. Made bv ¥ 

DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
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Stove-Pipe Shelf.—Vihe most 
convenient article ever offered-to 
Housekeepers, One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
in two days. Ho tes ight ch: urges to 
teres office nearest y 
co. 
"9 


MIT MANUFAC "TU RING ( 
or, Cincinnati, 0, 


POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “coming of age” all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house, Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine. If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none atall. Noimitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands, 


‘LADIES 





agents. 
Ss 
Philndelene Pa., 











CIRCULARS 






44 ADDRESS 
FAMILIARITY with the writings of the great sa 


is a necessity to any one who wishes to appear well in 
company. For 10 cents we will send a book of 160 selec- 
tions from the beautiful melodies of Moore, the grand 
poems of Byron, and the unequalled songs of — id 50 
popular songs, Desmond & Co., 915 Race St., Phila. oo PR 


FREE!! — 


BEAUTIFUL CHROMO AA a no two 
alike, together with our new Card Price List, 
1 out, sent free to any address on receipt of 3 ct, stamp 
to pay return postage, 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 


Established 20 years, 31 Park Row, New York, 


BIC *: Sic 


Pay. With ee 1 Outfits, What costs 4 cts, 
8,M, SPEN CER, Ne Washington Ste B 
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For the Companion, 


AN IDYL OF SPRINGTIME. 


I. 
Alone I wandered in a hillside wood, 
When all the silent snow-enshrouded land 
Spake more of death unto my pensive mood 
‘Than yonder marble city, where doth stand 
A solitary tower against the sky. 
The pallid lips of Earth were sorrow-dumb, 
Save that the living pines a yearning sigh 
*Mid withered branches breathed, And there 
did come 2 
Unto mine inward meditative ear 
A voice prophetic, —strange, a8 something heard 
Long since, somewhere, returneth unaware, 
Responsive into Memory’s mystic chord, 
Chance-smitten:—*Thinkest thou that these dry 
bones 
Of Nature shall revive?” And, as of old 
The Spirit of Life went forth athwart the zones 
Of the new-formed earth, so through the wold 
The winds arising gave a token sure 
Of God's preserving and reviving power. 


ow 





Il. 

To-day I wandered o’er the wind-swept hill, 

And gazed upon a landscape drear and gray, 
Where Winter, wedded unto Spring, doth still 

Begrudge his consort blithe her genial sway. 
And joyed Lin the youthful, eager wind 

That wakened song the budding boughs among; 
“Por now,” said I, * Earth lives again, confined 

No more in bonds lethargic. And, as sprung 
From out the plain of bones a vast array 

When on the winds (so dreamed Ezekiel) 
The Spirit rushed, so now shall zephyr play 

Upon the living germs with potent spell, 
Till joeund Spring leads out her fairy train 

'o frolie-mirth and ceaseless holiday. 

Again shall Earth her primal bloom regain, 

And wreathe her garlands to the Queen of May.” 

D. R. C. 


—_+<@>——_ 








For the Companion, 
TEN MINUTES’ DELAY. 


All well-informed people are familiar with the 
sad account of the death of the young Prince Na- 
poleon, who fell, pierced by nineteen assagai 
wounds at the hands of the Zulus, in South Africa, 
June 1, 1879. 

Many will remember that Capt. Carey, in his 
published report, mentioned that, after they had 
selected the camping-gronnd,—the object for 
which the squad of six had been detailed,—and 
had had coffee and rested, that he suggested that 
they should remount and return to camp, But 
the young Prince, who commanded the squad, 
said,— 

“No, let’s wait ten minutes.” 

Just as they were preparing to remount, at the 
expiration of that ten minutes, a body of Zulus 
came on them, and all fled but the Prince, whose 
horse broke from him, After a desperate re- 
sistance, he fell, covered with wounds, and died 
“in the tall grass of the douga.”’ 

I presume all do not know that this pleading 
for ten minutes’ delay was a habit of the young 
Prince from early childhood. 

A correspondent of a leading Paris journal in- 
terviewed the Empress recently, as she was on 
the eve of departure for the scene of the tragedy 
that had wrecked all her earthly hopes, and drew 
her into conversation on the subject of her son. 

She talked freely during the interview, but 
with an evident anguish of spirit, which seemed 
only the more sad from her effort at control. 

During this interview, while speaking of the 
childhood of her son, the Prince, she unconsciously 
revealed the trait in his character that had caused 
all this woe,—to her, wrecked hopes and a broken 
heart, to him, the probable loss of a throne, an 
earthly future, and his life. 

After describing her as still lovely in her lonely 
grief, the writer from whom we quote said, “The 
Empress had now risen and stood, slightly trem- 
bling with emotion, when, stepping rapidly and 
gracefully across the room, she opened a cabinet, 
from which she took a pocket-book, and read 
therefrom on a leaf, ‘Going with Carey,’ —the 
last words ever written by the Prince; then she 
added,— 

“OF all that Capt. Carey has ever written in 
regard to my son, those fatal ten minutes, alone, I 
hold to be true.’ 

“She then spoke in terms of bitter reproach of 
Capt. Carey’s course in forsaking her son, and 
then striving afterwards to cast blame on his 
memory; ‘for,’ continued she, ‘it was ever his 
habit to plead for ten minutes’ delay; so much so 
that I used to tell him they ought to call him 
“Monsieur Dix Minutes.”” It was always just 
ten minutes more mornings to sleep; ten minutes 
more at night to sleep in his chair; and when too 
much overcome with sleep to speak, he would 
hold up his two little hands, the ten fingers rep- 
resenting the ten minutes more for which he 
pleaded.’ ”’ 

The habit of procrastination is a deadly foe to 
all prosperity in temporal or moral affairs. Do 
every duty as soon as it can be done. 

oO. T. W. 
——_ — +e --——- 

BARONESS BURDETTE-COUTTS. 

The most charitable woman in England—the 
Baroness Burdette-Coutts—is described as a taci- 
turn lady who wastes no words, and is noted for 
her sharp common-sense, An English periodical 
thus speaks of her: 

Few or no public departments in any country 
are managed as well as the charitable affairs of 
Lady Coutts, who has now become a peeress in 
her own right by sheer force of goodness. 

She still receives letters by the score, and by 








the hundred, asking for everything from where- 
withal to found a new colony to the loan of five 
shillings, ‘‘till cireumstances may enable the un- 
dersigned to repay it.” 

Most of these missives are probably put into 
a waste-paper basket as rubbish, for answers to 
them would swallow up a preposterous sum in 
postage, and the newly-made baroness has all the 
sound objection becoming her rank against wast- 
ing money. 

As for the title of baroness which this great 
lady has consented to adorn, she is understood to 
have had no other reason for desiring it than a 
sense of the incongruity which attaches to a per- 
son being called ‘‘Miss’’ who has gone out of her 
teens. 

Many a higher title Ras been within her reach. 
At one time the gossips set about an absurd story 
that she was going to be married to the Iron 
Duke of Wellington. 

The late Sir Robert Inglis, wondering much at 
such a rumor, bluntly asked the duke if he had 
really offered to marry her, on which there came 
out a story not unlike the three black crows of 
the monkish legend. 

“I said,” growled his grace, and his grace 
growled awfully in his last decade, ‘‘I said that 
she deserved to be a duchess; I did not say I 
would make her one.” 

“The duke should have said ‘could,’ not 
‘would,’’’ remarked the baroness, dryly, when 
the queer story was repeated to her, and it is the 
only epigram attributed to her ladyship in cireu- 
lation. 

———_——_—--+@r ----—___- 


BROTHERS ONCE MORE. 


Perhaps if scenes like the one here described 
could be more frequently reproduced, the bitter- 
ness of sectional feeling between different por- 
tions of our country would finally all disappear. 
The visit of the Southern soldier excursionists to 
Cincinnati, a few months ago, was the occasion 
of a dramatic jubilee and hand-shaking between 
old enemies. ‘The Commercial of that city relates 
this thrilling episode: 


The great orchestra, under the puissant baton 
of Michael Brand, struck up the stirring old air of 
“Dixie,’’ with its soul-thrilling associations and 
memories. For 2 moment there was a hush. 
The old soldiers of the North and the old soldiers 
of the South looked at each other, and the vast 
throng was still. But before the second bar was 
struck, the emotions of the gallant Southerners 
overcame them, and almost simultaneously they 
sprang to their feet, more than a thousand 
strong, and the old Southern battle-cry made the 
lofty arches ring again. Side by side with them 
stood the Northern hosts and cheered with them. 
Again and again the men of the South broke 
forth as the gay measures woke their enthusiasm, 
and the strains of the orchestra were fairly 
drowned by their united voice. 

A prominent gentleman of Cincinnati, and a 
famous soldier, turned to Gov. Marks, of Tennes- 
see, and said, ‘“That is the old Confederate yell.”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘and now hear it raised 
for the stars and stripes,”’ for just then the orches- 
tra struck up that grand old patriotic air. The 
scene that followed is indescribable, such an 
one as was never witnessed before. As the or- 
chestra poured forth the grand old strains of 

“The star-spangled banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave,” 


the great organ burst forth in glorious unison 
with all its magnificent power, and the vast au- 
dience arose as one man; the old Union cheer 
blended with the Confederate yell to the notes of 
the national air for the first time since the dark 
and bloody years of the great civil war. Men who 
had faced each other on many a crimson battle- 
field, under the stars and stripes and under the 
stars and bars, clasped hands and waved hand- 
kerchiefs until the great level of the hall was like 
a white sea. 


—+@>—__——_- 


CARE OF THE TEETH. 

The importance of keeping the teeth clean 
should be inculeated at an early age. The habit 
once formed will continue through life. An ex- 
change gives several wise suggestions as to teeth- 
cleaning: 


One great cause of the decay of the teeth is the 
presence of bits of food, which stick between the 
teeth and then soften and ferment in the heat and 
moisture of the mouth, and become acrid and in- 
jure the enamel. 

The enamel! is at first slightly discolored at one 
point, then it gets soft, and eventually a little 
hole forms in it, which goes on enlarging and in- 
creasing until the deeper structures are involved 
and the pulp is exposed. 

Very often the secretions of the mouth mixed 
with the food dry on the teeth and between them, 
and form the so-called tartar, which is « powerful 
agent in the production of decay. 

The only way to guard against these dangers 
is to keep the teeth perfectly clean. 

They should never on any account be brushed 
less than twice a day. Brushing the teeth in the 
morning, and in the morning only, is not enough. 
When possible they should be brushed after 
every meal, especially when animal food has 
been taken. 

The avocations of many people, which take 
them from their homes, may not allow them to 
brush their teeth after every meal, but they can 
at all events thoroughly wash out the mouth with 
cold water, and thus remove most of the food 
which would otherwise adhere. 

The idea that frequently brushing the teeth 
tends to lacerate the gums and separate them 
from the teeth is erroneous. 

The oftener they are brushed the better, pro- 
— always that a moderately soft brush be 
used. 

The teeth should, of course, be cleaned inside 
and out; many pes seem to think that as long 
as they clean those teeth or those parts of the 
teeth which are seen, they have done all that is 
necessary. 

The use of some simple tooth powder is to be 
commended, When there is a tendency to decay 
tincture of myrrh often proves of much value. 

The habit of taking very hot substances into 
the mouth should be avoided, as the heat may 
crack the enamel. 

On the other hand, the practice of sucking ice 
and subjecting them to the other extreme of tem- 
perature is equally to be deprecated. 





No one who has the slightest respect for his 
teeth would use them as nut-crackers. Smok- 
ing, but more especially chewing, tobacco is bad 
for the teeth. 

It should be remembered that the preservation 
of the teeth is ina great measure dependent on 
the condition of the health, and this should ac- 
cordingly be maintained in the highest possible 
state of integrity by the use of plain, nourishing 
food, cold bathing or sponging, and early or reg- 
ular hours, 

——-— -—+@>-— —-- — 


For the Companion. 


OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. 
(These lines were written, but not published, just after 
the death of the Prince Consort.) 

The Husband of the widow care for her, 
The Father of the fatherless; 

The faithful Friend, the abiding Comforter, 
Watch over her to bless. 

Full twenty years of blameless married faith; 
Of love and honor questioned not, 

Joys, griefs, imparted: for the first time Death 
Sunders the common lot. 


Christ help the desolate Queen upon her throne; 
Strengthen her hands, confirm her heart; 

For she henceforth must bear a load alone, 
Borne until now in part. 

Christ help the desolate woman in her home, 
Broken of heart, indeed bereft, 

Shrinking from solitary days to come, 
Beggared, though much is left. 

Rise up, O sons and daughters of the dead! 
Weep with your mother where she weeps; 

Yet not as sorrowing without hope be shed 
Your tears,—he only sleeps. 

Rise up, O sons and daughters of the realm 
In pale reflected sorrow move; 

Revere the widowed hand that holds the helm; 
Love her with double love. 

In royal patience of her soul possessed, 
May she fulfil her length of days; 

Then may her children rise and call her bless’d; 
Then may her husband praise. 

CHRISTINA G. Rossetti. 


—~<o-—_____ 
BRINGING A DEAD MAN TO LIFE. 


An Englishman who serves as a district judge 
in British India requires the firmness of a Euro- 
pean and the cunning of an Asiatic. An incident 
which occurred some ten years ago shows how an 
occasion for exercising the wisdom of the ser- 
pent may occur: 


A young officer of the English line, while pass- 
ing through a native village, was annoyed by the 
importunity of a Hindoo beggar, whom no rebuff 
seemed to disconcert. 

At length, when the filthy vagrant seconded his 
petition by laying his grimy hand upon the Eng- 
lishman’s arm, the latter, foolishly giving way to 
anger, repaid the freedom with a straightforward 
blow from the shoulder, delivered with such 
hearty good-will that the poor Hindoo fell like a 
log, to all appearance dead. 

Before the assailant could recover from his be- 
wilderment at this unlooked-for catastrophe, a 
howling swarm of natives came rushing to the 
spot, and with frantic cries for —— upon 
the murderer of their countryman, dragged him 
off to the local magistrate, carrying with them as 
evidence the body of the slain man. 

Matters might well look gloomy for the pris- 
oner, for the body showed not the slightest sign of 
life, while the culprit himself, overwhelmed with 
horror at the fatal consequences of his momentary 
passion, faltered and trembled in a way that 
would have made any ordinary judge convict him 
on the spot. 

But, happily for him, the magistrate was a vet- 
eran, whom no contretemps, however unexpected, 
could find unprepared. 

He heard the story to an end without a word 
of comment, and then quietly remarked that be- 
fore passing sentence, he wished to be quite cer- 
tain that the man was really dead. The Hindoos 
broke in witha terrible outery at the idea of-the 
sacred remains being touched by an unbeliever. 

“Oh, I don’t need to touch him,” quoth the 
judge, coolly; ‘‘I have a surer way than that.”’ 

Without appearing to notice the look of uneasi- 
ness that began to cloud the surrounding faces, 
he drew forth a stick of sealing-wax, lighted it, and 
let fall the burning drops upon the bare breast of 
the corpse. 

Instantly the murdered man started up with an 
ear-piercing yell, and tossing his arms frantically, 
rushed out and plunged headlong into the river, 
while his inconsolable mourners vanished, almost 
as quickly in the opposite direction. 


+> 7 
LASSOING A LOCOMOTIVE. 

In one of the old-fashioned school-books we 
used to read the story of a bear who undertook to 
fight a sawmill; and very soon found himself in 
two pieces. Bruin's luckless attempt was a type 
of all the rash and ignorant resistance made 
against the ‘‘march of improvement.’ Another 
and sadder example was the fate of one of the 
wild ‘“‘“Gauchos,”’ those Arabs of the South Amer- 
ican deserts, when the railroad cars first ran 
across the pampas of Buenos Ayres. Says one of 
the engineers: 


They instinctively looked upon us as foes, and 
sought to kill, rob, or thwart us. We were like 
a small garrison surrounded by savage hordes. 

At last we got ready for a trial trip. As the lo- 
comotive ran across the boundless prairie with its 
smoke and its clatter, Gauchos might be seen 
starting up in all directions, and then come flying 
towards us, half in terror, half bewildered with 
curiosity. Most of them reined in at a distance 
from the line, when their snorting stallions did 
not themselves suddenly halt. 

We had run the distance we intended, and 
made ready for our return. As we had tested 
the road, we felt more secure, and put on the 
steam. Away we flew; but to our amazement, 
we saw two Gauchos start out ahead of us, circle 
round, and halt on the track, to catch the new 
beast with the lasso. Before we could check our 
speed the lasso flew; but as it circled around the 
smokestack, horse and man went down before it, 
the lasso dragging the unfortunate Gaucho under 
the wheels. 

Our position was one of danger; but we 
stopped, and did all that we could, taking up the 
body of the madman, and bearing it on to our 
destination, his friends following, but afraid to 
enter. 

We endeavored to explain to them the nature 
of steam and its terrible power, but argument 
was useless; nothing could make them ve 





that boiling water could outstrip and outpull a 
horse. Horses in the iron box were, to their 
minds, a sensible explanation of what they saw, 


———<~9o-—__—_—-_ 
A FEMALE GRANGER. 

A reporter of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal re- 
cently interviewed one of the solid grangers of 
that State—a woman. She made the following 
statement: 


‘Tam the eldest of three sisters. My father died 
and left us a farm of one hundred and thirty 
acres in South Auburn. My brother spent a 
small part of his time with us until ten years ago, 
when one day he left us in good health. Before 
night he was killed on the railroad. 

“Then we three girls were left to carry on the 
farm on our own account. The farm was first 
settled by my grandfather, who found his way to 
South Auburn by spotted trees, more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

“The acres have always been in the family, and 
of course we are much attached to them. 

‘*My name is Margaret Jourdan; my sister, next 
youngest, is Deborah, and the youngest of us is 
Adeleana. Adeleana is in rather poor health. 

“On me falls most of the care. I have to be 
financier, cook, field-hand, and barn-hand. I 
have to stand the racket from pantry to cornfield 
—in sickness and in death. 

“TI nurse the sick, feed the hens, hold the plough, 
hoe the corn, harness the horse, shovel the soil— 
maid of all work, and do anything and every- 
thing on the farm. 

“At first it came pretty hard on us, and we used 
to get very tired. As I grow older, it comes 
pretty hard; but I don’t know why we haven't 
got on pretty well. We always pay our bills, and 
in g times have a little over. 

“Last year we raised about 25 tons of hay, 120 
bushels of potatoes, 9 bushels of wheat, 40 bushels 
of oats, 11 bushels of barley, 14% acres of corn 
and had a large garden.” 

“Yes,”’ said a bystander, “‘and that is not all; 
for Margaret is a great florist, and has a wonder- 
ful flower-garden.” ~ 

“Yes,’’ continued Margaret, ‘I love flowers, 
and we have a very good garden.” 

‘Do you attend to all yourself?’ 

‘Well, about all,’ replied Margaret. ‘We 
generally hire a little help in haying time—per- 
haps spend $25 or $30 a vear for hired help. The 
rest we do ourselves. We have thirteen head of 
—_ ten sheep, one horse, beside a flock of 
ens.” 

—_+<o>—___—__- 


THAT SPAN NEW UMBRELLA. 

If all the flustered grandpas and grandmas 
knew how much they contributed to the humor 
of common life and the keen enjoyment of chil- 
dren by the fun they innocently make while 
hunting for their spectacles when they are all the 
time perched on their heads, they would often be 
quite reconciled to such mistakes. A victim of 
the same description was a good old lady who had 
just finished her shopping in one of the Boston 
dry-goods stores: 


“There!” she cried, in an excited voice; “I 
should like to know what’s become of that ambril! 
I sot it up agin the counter when I come in, and 
afore I could turn round it’s gone,—and it was 
only on a Monday that I gin four and six for’t.’’ 

“What kind of an umbrella was it, ma’am?” 
asked the polite clerk in his blandest tones. 

“A spick and span new gingham, young man,” 
was the eager response, ‘‘with an iv’ry handle 
on’t, and a’’—— 

“Like the one in your hand, ma’am, for in- 
stance?” 

“Sakes alive!’ she exclaimed. And one might 
have thought she saw a serpent rather than her 
own “‘spick and span gingham,” with its ‘‘iv’ry 
handle” clutched fast in her hand. She colored 
up like a druggist’s window, and went off amidst 
unintelligible excuses. She never felt so flustered 
in all her born days, as she told Jemima Ann 
when she got home.— Boston Transcript. 


——_<+oo—___ 
NOT MUCH OF A LOSS. 

Young men should, when conversing with 
young ladies, use expressions free from ambigu- 
ity, else the experience of a Cleveland clerk may 
be theirs: 


A young lady went to a drug-store Monday, lo- 
cated not one hundred miles from the market- 
house, and had a prescription made up. 

“How much?” inquired the lady. 

“Fifty cents,’ said the clerk. 

“But I have only forty-five cents with me,’’ re- 
plied the customer. ‘‘Can’t you let me have it 
for that?’ 

“No, ma’am,” said the clerk; “but you can 
pay me the five cents when you come in again.” 

“But suppose I were to die?” said the lady, 
jocularly. - 

‘Well, it wouldn’t be a very great loss,”’ was 
the smiling response. 

And immediately the smiling clerk gathered, 
from the indignant flash on the lady’s face, that 
he had been misunderstood, and before he could 
assure her that it was the little balance and not 
she that would be no great loss, she had bounced 
out at a go-as-you-please gait, and was beyond 
the sound of hia voice. 


————+9>—__—_ 


PATRICK’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
THE ELEVATOR. 


Says I, “Is Misther Shmitch in, surr?”’ Says 
the man wid the sojer cap, “‘Will yez stip in?” 
So I stips intil the closet, and all of a suddint he 
pulls at a rope, and it’s the trooth I’s tellin’ yez, 
the walls of the building begin runnin’ down cel- 
lar. ‘“Houly murther!’’ says I, “‘what’ll become 
of Bridget and the childer which was lift below 
there?” Says the sojer-cap man, “Be aisy, surr; 
they’ll beall right when yez come down.” “‘Come 
down, is it?” says I; “and is it no closet at all, 
but a haythenish balloon that vez got me in?” 
And with that the walls stopped stock still, and 
he opened the door, and there I was with the roof 
jist over my head! And that’s phat saved me from 
goin’ up till the hivins entairely.”’ 





A crt1zEN of New Hampshire undertook to in- 


troduce to his townsmen Mr. Green, attorney-at- 
law. “Gentlemen,” said he, “this is Mr. Turney, 


green at law.” 
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For the Companion. 
LUCY’S SOLILOQUY. 


“TI wish I could scratch the freckles 
All off my cheeks and nose. 
I wish I could make dirt pancakes 
Without minding my sash and clothes. 
“T wish I could find the chicken 
That laid those ‘squisite’ eggs 
We ‘’scovered’ on Easter morning 
In a nest by the sofa’s legs. 
“I'd like to see Mother Hubbard 
Going to buy a bone, 
And her dog that stood up ‘headwards’ 
When he thought he was all alone. 
“TI wish I could ride with papa 
Way to the ‘beaufer’ sky, 
To the ‘beaufer’ clouds and sunshine, 
Where the smoke and the song-birds fly. 
“I wish I could be a flower, 
A rosy in a jar, 
And then I'd be picked by mamma, 
And put in the vase with the star. 
“My legs would hang in the water,— 
But oh! at last I'd be 
A dry little seed. I'd rather, 
I guess, be only me.”’ 
So chattered my little Lucy 
To her doll Jemima Lee. 
“And I guess,” she said, “my mamma 


Had rather I’d just be me.” E. C. 


a 
For the Companion. 
DOLL ROSY’S ADVENTURE. 


Gold-Locks had company that day, a little girl 
called Trudge, who was very round and plump. 

The first thing towards entertaining her was to 
introduce her to Doll Rosy—indeed, that was al- 
ways the first, most distinguished pleasure for 
Gold-Locks’ guests. 

Somehow Trudge did not seem to be in her | 
usual good humor, though, for instead of taking 













Doll Rosy up with tenderness, and being very ' 


careful and considerate of her, she dragged her 
about by one arm, or lifted her by her heels, just 
as if she had no feeling at all. 


Gold-Locks could not endure the sight of thia, | 
and racked her little brain to think of some other | 


remedy than scolding Trudge, which she was 
really upon the point of doing. 

That Doll Rosy was in peril of her life she 
knew, and so it was very difficult for her to col- 
lect her thoughts. 


But after a little the swing down in the apple | 


tree was remembered, and so they went there} 
and staid, until Trudge, who was clumsy, fell out | 
and bumped her forehead. 

This was just what Gold-Locks liked, cruel as | 
it may seem. 

“Oh my,” sie cried, “now I'll be your doctor, 
Trudge, and I'll bind up your head, just as Jack 
had his bound up last winter when he fell on the 
ice.”’ 

Trudge bellowed lustily, which only pleased 
Gold-Locks the more. 

Not that she was glad Trudge was hurt, only 
that it made a more serious surgical case. 

She got out her little pink-bordered handker- 
chief, picked some soft cool clover leaves, and 
went to work. But first she made a pretence of 
giving chloroform, by having Trudge smell of a 
dandelion. 

When she had everything ready to bind up the 
head, neither of them could tell which side was 
the bumped one, 


them made a close examination. But there was 
pain, now that they so much wanted all of these. 
The forehead was bulgy, 
it is true, but no more than 
usual, and if there was a 
suspicion of black stain up- 
on it, it was certainly dirt, 
for it easily rubbed-off. 
First this, then that, then 
another place, Trudge point- 
ed out as the identical one. 













The clover-leaves were applied and the band- 
age puton. That proved to be too.short at the 
corners, and so a pin was put in to hold it in 
place. 

The pin pricked—whoever knew a pin that 
didn’t? and that suddenly spoiled the play of doc- 
tor. 


said, pouting, “I don’t like you, Gold-Locks.”’ 
Something else must be done for amusement. 
Then a teeter was made through the back gar- 





| in the breezy sunshine, until Trudge fell off and 
got another bruise. She had to be consoled 
again, and really, as a visitor, was quite try ing. 

“Where did it hurt this time?” said Gold- 
Locks. 

Trudge didn’t know. But the more she thought 
of her calamities the louder she cried. 

“O Trudge, please don’t cry,’’ begged Gold- 
Locks, half inclined to run away into the house 
and hide. 

What a dreadful afternoon they were hav- 
ing of it! Really, Trudge was too much ofa 
baby to play with anyway. (She was a few 
days older than Gold-Locks herself, and just 
as big.) 

Her 
green. 








little w 
The te 


e apron was all stained 
that had run so hot and 
er cheeks had left grimy 


ed Gold-Locks, in motherly 
ake you all fresh and clean.”’ 
the well, pumped water, and 
Gold-Locks Whdertook to wash her guest. 

Trudge winced as the cold water splashed 
in her face and trickled down into her neck. 
Dear, dear, what a thorough-going hostess 
Gold-Locks was! 

It was all meant to soothe. 
Trudge,” she said; 
rose.”” 

She rubbed and smoothed, and wiped with 
her handkerchief, until the dirt, which be- 
fore had run into quite regular lines down 
Trudge’s cheeks, was smeared and smirched 
all over her face, and besides, her apron was 


sopping wet. 
' 


| 


*‘Hold still, 
“Tll make you sweet as a 









At discovering this, she 
set up a howl in an alto- 
gether new key, so loud and 
long that Gold-Iggeks was fair- 
ly terrified. 

“O Trudge, you do look so 
nice,”’ she cried; ‘‘your apron will dry in a min- 
ute, and you'll fee! so comfortable.” 

Sniff, sniff, sob, sob, gradually subsided. 

Trudge had these rainy spells. They came 





“Put your finger right on the very spot,’’ said | 
Doctor Gold-Locks. 
Trudge fumbled and investigated. Both of 


Trudge got angry, tore off the poultice, and | 


den fence, and they tilted up and down on that | 











sometimes right in the midst. of fair weather, 


| Without a cloud to give warning. 


So, by way of comfort for her, Gold-Locks 
thought she would give her a ride in the garden- 


no blue mark nor swelling, nor any particular | er’s wheelbarrow. 


It was hard work to get her into it, but not 
much trouble to get her out, for, at the 
first novement, the wheelbarrow tipped 
to one side, and Trudge was in a tulip- 
bed. So, for fear Trudge should become 
black and blue all over, Gold-Locks pro- 
posed returning to Doll Rosy—they would 
put on long dresses, andyplay ‘‘mother.”’ 

But Doll Rosy had @isappeared. They 
looked at each othgf with wide round 
eyes. 

“Where can sh 

** Somebody 
whispered Go 
Rosy.” 

So out 

“You se@she didn’t like to be taken up 
by her heels,” said Gold-Locks, in a tone 
of rebuke, to Trudge. “And maybe she 
has run away.” 

“IT wouldn’t care,” replied Trudge. ‘‘“My 
mamma could buy a new one.” 

It was quite easy for her to reconcile 
herself, since it was not her doll. 

“Her face will all be washed off, and 
the curl all come out of her hair,’’ la- 
mented Gold-Locks, remembering the 
time when Doll Rosy had laid out on the 
grass all one night in the rain. 

They looked in the play-house under all 

the finery. No Doll Rosy. 
They went back to the swing, back to the tee- 
ter, and even to the overturned wheelbarrow, 
thinking they might possibly have taken her 
there and forgotten it, but she was not to be 
found. 

For a doll whom all the little neighborhood 
girls liked so well, Rosy did have more narrow 
escapes than it would be possible to tell. 

Trudge suggested the well. But it was hardly 
likely she had fallen in there, for various reas@ 
The pump was in the way, to begin with; ar 
spout and handle—the only chinks of entr 
the dark pit below—were both quite ou 
| reach, 

Tony, that rogue of a dog, could not 
playing rat with her, as he loved to d 
that sport was going on, there was 
pering and growling, and tossing he 
such a shaking and racing 


i i dl bark 
was no mistaking the sounds. 


Nothing of that kind had been hdard, 








?” said Trudge. 
have stolen her,’”’ 
“Oh, my poor 

















Gold-Locks tried to keep up good cheer. 

“Mamma will paint her up again if her face 
gets rubbed out,’”’ she said. ‘She has had new 
faces ever so many times. Sometimes she has 
black eyes, and sometimes she has blue.’”’ 

They went to the kitchen to see if Biddy could 
not put them on the track. She did not care to 
be bothered, and threatened them with the broom. 

“QO Trudge, Biddy never hurts anybody,” 
urged Gold-Locks. ‘‘She enly means it in fun. 
I guess I’ve thought where Rosy is now; come 
and see.”’ i 

They took hold of Bands and went ranging 
around, peering under fhairs and into corners. 












No Rosygany where 
Long tighe they searched, but could 
net find Yer, and where do you sup- 


yas all the while? 

in the sofa! 

Turk, the pussy, was on 
too, and nobody thought of 
disturMing him. And she was lost 
the entire afternoon. 


——____ —_+@>—______—— 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE MAT’S SUNDAY. 


Little Mat’s father was a man of 
business, and was seldom at home 
much in the daytime except on the 
Sabbath; the day when her mother heard the 
children say the commandments in the evening 
twilight. 

One day it was very cold and stormy, and the 
roads were so badly drifted that her father could 
not drive about, so he was at home most of the 
day. 

It seemed as if it must be Sunday, and as dark 
came on, little Mat climbed into her mamma’s 
lap and said, ‘‘Now, let’s say the ’mandments!” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ANAGRAM, 

A traveller from United States, 

With chosen few for his co-* * * * *, 

Wandered afar by mount and stream, 

Without the aid of horse or * * * * *, 

News from great Livingstone to get, 

And sends back word, as soon * * * * *, 

The native tribes he kindly treats, 

And thus obtains his fruits and * * * * #, 

*Mid savages of many names 

One there is found whom Stanley * * * * 

Do guess his name! (Indeed you may, 

You must have heard of Wang eae 
(The same five letters omitted in edeh c 


2. 
CHARADE. 





My first the traveller desires to find. 
what the dog has evidently been taught. 
what Sadie did Thanksgiving Day. 


My second is 
My third is 
My whole means 
mixed up. 
3. 
TRAMPS AND RAVENS. 


Behead the last word of the first line in each coup- 
let, and what remains will be the final word of the 
second line. 

EXAMPLE :— 

*Twas in the goodly town of (Brighton), 
Where tramps are minded to pass (right on), 
Where all the arrant, errant —— (gentry) 
Make exit full as swift as —— (entry); 
’Twas in this town, or on the —, 
Two veterans of the tramping —— 
Met and accosted with no —— 
Of introduction to cach ——; 
And natural "twas from vagrant — 
To lounge a while for vagrant —. 
Said Hans, “This vine will do for —! 
And Pat took shelter in the 
While pipe and jug were seasoning —, 
One doffed his jacket, one his : 
It seemed such well protected —, 
Nor eye nor tongue was guarded ——}; 
And pipe and jug anon were 
How tramps could thrive on rum and —. 
Pat in confiding accents —— 
He stole the very rags he —; 
Nor would he deign to taste a —— 
That honest hands should speed or —. 
What though his lodging were a ——? 
A poacher has a jolly — 
Hans laughed an oath in jocund — 
“Beggar on horseback or on —, 
My wits work up some jolly — 
Of tears and troubles put to —; 
And when some wreck shows plunder —_,) 
I’m just the boy to answer, ‘—— 
Foois work for bread, and’ when or ae 
My wits were made to haul it — 








Just then a cawing, plundering —— 

Lit on a tree-top hanging —. 

Quoth Hans, “That bird he'll do for —!”’ 
Cried Pat, “One crow—’tis sure bad ——!’ 
Next minute round the sheltering —— 
There came a stir that boded ——; 

A jailor and a sheriff's 





Seized the loud-boasting straggler’s ——, 
And as they led away the —, 
“Caw! caw!”’ cried half a dozen —., 


My story has a bit of —-: 
Bad boasts should never be too —. oY 


4, 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 





From the name of one of these objects make the 
uames of all the rest. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a proper name, and leave degree; curtail, 


and leave a very active verb; behead again, and 
leave en article. 6 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Earliest in spring, and latest in the fall. 
By poets cherished, and beloved by all. 


1, Had gentle letters from a caustic pen. 

2, Arches the sky, or blossoms in a fen. 

3, Hallowed by One who sadly lingered there. 

rig Rampart of safety watched with zealous care, 
5, Home of a witch who raised the dead to life. 

6, Courts without law, and service without strife, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Culling May Flowers. Hanging May Baskets. 

2, 1st stanza, Sing; me; trip. 2d, Prime; sting. 
3d, Springtime. 
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For the Companion. 
INHERITED TENDENCIES TO DISEASE. 
The present article is based on a valuable paper by 
Dr. J. R. Black, in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Seventy thousand persons in America yearly die of 
consumption, most of whom have inherited the dis- 
ease, Vast numbers inherit 





a tendency to rhenma- 
tis, epilepsy, insanity, cancer, indigestion, migraine, 
neuralgia, asthma, and to early loss of sight and 
hearing. 

No other cause of grief and suffering compares 
with that due to organic defects handed down from 
parent to child, Of our forty millions of people 
probably twenty-six million inherit some constitu- 
tional defect. 

But hitherto little has been done to arrest these 
tendencies. Physicians called only to the sick. 
On the contrary, those who have inherited tendencies 
to disease are generally as careless of their health as 
others; while, in the case of those who already show 
the tendency, their friends are apt to pursue just the 
course most likely to strengthen it. 

For instance, a consumptive is shut ap from the 
out-door air and gentle exercise, though these are his 
only hope. Moreover, the whole influence of our 
social life and practices encourages the thoughtless 
squandering of Vital reserve, 


are 


As a consequence, we are degenerating as a people. 
The death-rate and birth-rate are steadily approxi- 
mating. The difference is already less in New Eng- 
land than in any country of Europe, France alone 
excepted, 

Yet there is no inherent difficulty in the way of ex- 
tirpating hereditary disease. Hygienic care would 
as can come only from a 
and such as we are all ready to re- 
Able physicians have thus 
been able to extirpate tubercular consumption from 
themselves, their families, and descendants, 


accomplish it—such care 
medical expert, 


sort to in acute disease. 


+> 
DON, THE CLOWN. 

“Don” isthe name of a young elephant, attached 
to a menagerie in Philadelphia. Don is noted for his 
sagacity and his propensity for tricks. If he seesa 
handkerchief peeping from the pocket of a bystander 
he will slip up cautiously, and the next thing known 
his small trunk will have been inserted cautiously in 
the pocket, and the handkerchief drawn out, 


Once in possession of it Don will not be inclined to 
give it up. 

Does the owner reach for it, Don throws up his 
trunk and the handkerchief is elevated in the air. 
A little patting and coaxing is all that is wanted. 

Don has evidently a tender conscience, and can- 
not withstand an appeal to his better nature. 

Again, he will come up and beg. It takes a little 
time to understand Don when he comes humbly up 
to a stranger and begins to smell his pockets, 

If a bag of peanuts happens to be in any of those 
pocketa, he will discover it quickly enough, the scent 
of the elephant being so keen that he can detect the 
presence of fruit or cakes or nuts the moment a per- 
son thus supplied comes near him, 

Don is the little elephant that has been trained to 
do a clown’s part, and right well he does it. 

He wears ared velvet spangled neck-cloth, which 
gives him a most comical appearance. 

One of his tricks is to walk a tight- rope, in which 
feat he starts out with every promise of a brilliant 
success, until he gets to the middle, when his trainer 
turns his back. 

Don, glancing cautiously around and seeing he is 
no longer observed, quickly drops his hind feet off 
the rope on to the ground, and with two feet on the 
rope and two on the ground, runs quickly to the end 
and disappears into his shed before his keeper has 
time to stop him. 

This piece of deception has been 
elephant, who can, nevertheless, w 
enough when he is commanded to 
eye is upon him. 


taught the young 
alk the rope well 
and his trainer's 
~~ + 

PLATES WITHOUT VICTUALS, 

The Detroit Free Press gives some amusing illus- 
trations of the craze for “ceramics,” or odd and fan- 
cy pottery, and the aggravating way in which it is 
sometimes thrust upon people: 


At a recent evening reception of a literary and ar- 
tistic character a servant distributed a number of 
plates among the guests, who at once ag ete them- 
selves in the most comfortable position for a repast. 
One gentleman, spreading his pocket handkerchief 
carefully over his knees, in Heu of a napkin, and 

late in hand, awaited the refreshments. Then the 
10stess called the attention of her guests to the deco- 
rated painting on the china, and described the rela- 
tive beauties of “Old Japan,” “Old Hiron,” 
“Faience,” and “Farina,” while the thoughtful gen- 
tleman took an early opportunity to restore his im- 
promptu spread to his pocket. 








Art paintings are now found in all ideal house~ 
holds. “Notaclane dish in them sure,’ says Brid- 
get. ‘I’d hate to have dacent chiny mussed up that 
way,” and it is doubtful if a “view of the Rialto by 
moonlight” improves the flavor of a beefsteak. 


ommmienne 
TRAVELLING STONES. 

The famous travelling stones of Australia are ri- 
valled by round stones, from the size of a pea to six 
inches in diameter, found in Nevada. They are de- 
scribed as follows: 


When distributed about upon the floor, table, or 
other level surface, within two or three feet of each 
other, they immediately begin travelling towards a 
common centre, and there lie huddled like a lot of 
eggs in a nest. 

A single stone, removed to a distance of three and 
a half feet, upon being released, at once started off 
with wonderful and somewhat comical celerity to 
join its fellows; taken away four or five feet it re- 
mains motionless. 

They are found ina region that is comparatively 
level, and is nothing but bare rock. Scattered over 
this barren region are little basins, from a few feet 
to a rod or two in diameter; and it is in the bottom 
of these that the rolling stones are found. 

The cause of these stones rolling together is doubt- 
less to be found in the material "of which they are 
composed, which appears to be lodestone or magnetic 
iron ore. 


aliatiiecusteai 
AN INTELLIGENT HORSE, 

“Billy” is the name of an intelligent horse who 
draws a milk-wagon from which Joseph Quigg serves 
customers on a certain route in New York. “Billy” 
has been on the route for three years, and not only 
knows every customer, but the days upon which to 
stop, for some of the customers do not buy milk 
every day. 


One Tuesday, not long ago, Mr. Quigg, who was 
several yards behind, saw that Billy did not intend 
to stop atacertain house on Macdougal Street, and 
running up, scolded Billy quite hard. 

But Mr. Quigg found that Billy was right, for the 
man of the house reminded Mr. Quigg that Wednes- 
day, and not Tuesday, was his milk day. 

The man took the milk, however, and said that Mr. 
Quigg need not stop on Wednesday. When Wednes- 
day morning came, Billy stopped, sure enough, and 
this so angered Quigg that he beat poor Billy cruelly. 

Some of the residents of Macdougal Street had 
learned to love the intelligent horse, and when they 
saw the cruel treatment, they complained to the com- 
any. 

” This complaint led to Quiggs’ discharge. Billy 
really loved his driver, however, and gave such signs 
of displeasure at his loss that Quigg was restored to 
his place, promising never to beat Billy again. 





a 
NEWLY PAINTED ROOMS. 

The British Medical Journal sounds a warning 
against living in newly painted rooms. The danger 
of inhaling the vapor of turpentine has been long 
known, and its pernicious influence on the health is 
beyond all doubt, as has been verified in several 
cases occurring in persons sleeping in newly painted 
rooms, some of which have proved fatal. 

Several theories, more or less probable, have been 
propounded to explain the prejudicial effects of the 
inhalation of the vapors; but, whatever be the cor- 
rect explanation, there is no doubt of the danger of 
occupying a room recently painted, in which tur- 
pentine has been employed, before complete desicca- 
tion has taken place. 

It was egg out by the Council of Hygiene that 
a sudden death which recently took place in Paris 

was attributable to this cause, it being shown that 
it could not be ascribed to the lead which entered 
into the composition of the paint of the room in 
which the deceased slept; the lead, being fixed and 
non-volatile, cannot in these cases be accused of be- 
ing the offending element. 


A FOREST OF LIGHTNING. 

The “St. Elmo’s Fire,” or electricity seen playing on 
the bayonets of marching armies, and around the 
spars and masts of ships, comes from the presence of 
a “charged” cloud in the air, from which the pointed 
objects draw the lightning. 


A splendid instance of this same phenomenon was 
lately witnessed in the Jura at St. Cergues, where a 
whole forest of pine-trees was seen to be aglow with 
light, like a phosphorescent sea in the tropics. A 
thunder storm was raging at the time, and at every 
flash of lightning, the illumination entirely disap- 
peared, but soon shone forth again until the next flash 
came, 

Before the appearance of this St. Elmo’s Fire, 
heavy rains had fallen and soaked the forest, so as to 
render it conductive of electricity, and the thunder- 
cloud overhead, heavily charged with electricity, had 
induced an opposite charge on the ground below, 
which discharged itself into the air by the pointed 
boughs and needles of the pine-trees. 


— a = 
THE MISSING SAW-MILL. 

An old story is revived and re-dressed by the De- 
troit Free Press: 

The other day T. G. met an old friend, who was 
formerly a prosperous young lumberman up North, 
but whose bad habits of drinking resulted as they 
often do, though he has since reformed, and is trying 
to do better. 

“How are you?” said T. G. 

“Pretty well, thank you; but I've just been to a 
doctor to have him look at my throat.’ 

*“What’s the matter?” 

“Well, the doctor couldn't give me any encourage- 
ment. At least, hecouldn’t find what I wanted him 
to find.” 

“What did you expect him to find?” 

“Tasked him to look down my throat for the saw- 
mill and farm that had gone down there.” 

“And did he see anything of it?’ 

“No, but he advised me if I ever got another mill, 
to run it by water.”’ 

—-+--oe ---— 


A HORSE AND CAT STORY. 
The Faribault (Minn.) Democrat tells the following 
funny farm episode: 


An amusing scene took place on Eighth Street a 
day or two since, when a gentleman, while on his 
way to 'the barn to turn his horse loose for a short 
time, picked up a pet cat and putting her ina fish- 
basket, hung her up on a clothes-line pole about sev- 
en feet from the ground. 

When the horse was loosed, he walked over to the 
pole, and seeing the cat in the basket, put his nose up 
i investigate, and the cat put out her paw and gave 
the obtruding nose a lively scratch. 

The horse immediately turned around, looked back 
over his shonlder as though to take aim and measure 
the distance, kicked, and cat, basket and all shot into 
the air like a rocket. The horse watched the success 
of his shot, then gave alow whinny of delight, and 
walked away to feed. 

_—- —~>-—_—- 


A MEDICAL student says he has never been able to 
discover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
if it is not the jaw-bone, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Typhoid Fever. 
I have been greatly benefited myself, as also have others, 
from using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have used it to 
the exclusion of all other remedies, in Typhoid Fever, with 
very gratifying results to myself,and with thanks from my 
patients for so agreeable a remedy. 
(Com. C. R. J. KELLam, M.D., St. Charles, Minn. 








STAMPS! .- Foreign gan and price-lists for a 3c 
Ss stamp. W.H. TIBBITS, Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


STAMPS! 100 varieties and Catalogue, 25 cts. Eight- 
tO page price list for stamp. Leste B. HOWARD, 145 


East Elizabett Elizabeth Street, Detroit , Michigan. 
‘HIRE: sts, or S. Feat ty mail mail on Teceipt of 25 cts. Address, CH 
wafacturer, Manufacturer, 315 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 
‘amv * ate 
INDIGO BLUE Sty 
AG 








Seen ~hae gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
and Sold b 











- Second St., Philadelphia. 





Attention! Yon can coin money 


with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK, Ours is the ONLY one genuine, 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Howse, Price by mail $2. 


Address CHASE 


PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mention Youth's Companion. 








Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 


do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
rman 


The best presses made by J. F. W.Do: 
Baltimore,Md,  PriceList Free, 


CHE Vs Est ANOS IN “ORGA First-class aa 


struments, all new, for cash or instalments; warrante 
years. = catalogues free. Agents wanted. 
ATE RS, 28 West Mth St. New York. 





by druggists. 35ets. and upwards. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
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ORGAN BEATTY _ PIANo 
New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, § Oct’s, 2 
New pianos #143 to $22 =~ Newspaper sent free. 

Ack arose Daniel F. Beatty, ‘Washington, N.J. 

Work, and other adornments, for Gardens, 
ES Lawns and Cemeteries, at the manufacturers, 
VAS 12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Se nt free on free on | application, ame New Illustrated € atalogue. 
For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen 4 
one-third the cost of tin. Circulars and samples free. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

Better than a horse, because you can 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 

THE POPE WM’F’G CO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
without a master. Sample tune, with full instructions 
how to tune, fret and play, and catalogue of 8000 tunes 
dreds of prominent players, Send for circular. 
Dime B: anjo Music Co., 205 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


knee swells, walnut ea r me ‘d 6 yrs, Stool & Book 898. 
TRON Fountains, Settees, Bouquet- -Holder . Rustic 
M. D. JONES 
Agents wanteil. T. NEW, 30 John Street, New York. 

ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
trated catalogue with full information. 
\f » WA ‘ 
BANJO TAUGHT BY MAIL 
for 10 cents and stamp. Testimonials from hun- 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. With 





ink roller, 9O cents. — haa mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Of zZ., press, roller, 
font of type, type tra Ay lea 8, erin 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2. A +E IL b: 
25. Sample package of 4 
30 cards, 10 cents. Spx imen Boo 
Bhicse ace cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS Co.,3 Murray Str t, New York. 


; 100 Trans er » Pictures, 10c.; 
10c.;. 10 Per orated 
"ine 6x8 
1 Floral nag tse. lve.; 2 Oil Pictures, 9x12, 
9x12, ; 4 Flower Panels, 10c.; 2 














Scrap Pictures. 10c. 

Floral Embossed’ Cards, 

y En l0c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 

Chromos, l0c.; 

l0ec.; 2 Reproductions. 

Stereo. Views, l0c.; 1 Pe ~ he. ‘Sachet, l0c.; 1 Lithograph, 
> 


100: 


12x16, 10c 


, Traatea tes! ards: l0c. ALL for $1. 00, postpaid. 
St umps t taken. J. 


FRIZZE LL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose thesame, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
—_ oa + oe per oz. 

ELI CL. APP & co., Chemists, Boston, Mass. — 


FINE TROUT TACK 
We offer a fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, TS ym 
Brass Reel, 100 feet Linen Line, 3 Flies, 
3 Hooks to gut, and Leader, complete, 
by express for $5.00; 
mail, postpaid, 
.50; sample Flies by 
mail, postpaid, 10 cts, 
each; ar doz., $1.00. 
Complete Catalogue Free Address 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


“WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, | Mass. 


\ Lowest prices¢ ever known 
n Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Rev olvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 

Illustrated Catalogue. 






























P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


NEW 
MUSIC 


24 PIECES, 
_ 30 OTS. 


C.GILBERTS 





| In order to introduce MusICAL Hou RS, 
the largest and handsomest of musical 
| monthiies, we will send 2 copies con- 
| taining 12 beautiful songs, and 
| charming instrumental pieces by the 
| best American and Foreign composers, 
for only 30 cts. or ten 3cstamps, These 
24 choice pieces, if purchased s 
rately at 35c each, would cost &8. 40; 
we send them, elegantly printed anc 
bound, all postnaid, for 30c or 10 3-ct. 
stamps. G,. W. Ricnharpson & Co., 
21 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





STARCH 


PATENTS. 


F. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Paten 
w Lak BR D.C, (ay Send for tka. 














PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 
THEY — ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In reneenten mention name of 
Machine «nd number of thread 
Roy atzobe, Mass. 
shestnut St., 
276 Devonshire ' re St, Boston. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








PATENT 
= SKIRT-SUPPORTING 4 
4, CORSETS, 










“a ee 
= Sim &: 
A $3 
AND SKIRT 


923 Broadway. New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. The MME. 
GRISWOLD CorsET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. - Mention this paper. 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 
WORLD 
For Hand and 

Machine 
Sewing. 


EVERYWHERE 
to sell the best 








AGENTS WANTE 


Family Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 


knit a pair of stockings with H 
plete, in - minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 
ancy work, for which there is always a ready a 
Send for circular and terms to The ombly Knit- 
ting Machine Co., 469 Washington St., Roster, Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


THE ROYAL DRESS SHIELD. 


Pat. SEPT. 29, 1874. Jasin Peg me arti- 

9 7 cles w nd them an ab- 
March 28, 1876. solute protection for their 
> Dress Sleeves against the 
moisture of the body. They 
are odorless, very durable, 
light, and will not curl up 
or come apart inuse. We 
guarantee them impervi- 
ous. Sample pair mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Davidson Rubber Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for & 
letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLe 


PENs 


Ss. 
Pencils, Holders, 


EEL and TOE com- 









30 FRANKLIN STREET. 












&c. 


Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List, 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8, 





—— Chromo 


CARD COLLECTORS! 


Cards, including 
— ~ feathers, 
Chinese . 
Notwo alike. 24 for 12c; 60 for oa r 90e. 


also be used as Reward Cards. Also Decalcomanie, Chro- 
mos, Embossed and Panel Pictures, Perforated Card, 
oe f and Tissue Papers, Card and Chromo Mottoes, 
<p r Soldiers and Scenery, Scrap-Books, Foreign § tate 
and Albums, &c., &c. Illustrated Catalogue and Trifet’s 
mthly for 3 cent stamp. Agents wanted. tamps 
taken. F. TRIFET, 25 School Street, Boston, Mass. 










For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, C m, Mass. 


= NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


f Has a Pad diffe from all others, ie 
blr Adjuning Ball 









in center, adapts all tiong 
of the body, Dtile the ath m= nj 
the 
the Hernia is heid i “+. ama 
e Hern! cid secure! and nigh cer. 
tain, It is easy, Gund all dees ~ ay - pa Geaee 


tree, 


Sent b' 
Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ile 

















